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This thesis investigates the role played by the Nahdlatul Ulama (NU), a 
traditionalist Islamic organization established by K.H. Hasjim Asj’ari in 1926, in 
the development of Indonesian nationalism, elaborating in particular on its 
activities under the New Order (1980s and 1990s) after it implemented the 
Pancasila as the sole foundation for all political parties, social and mass 
organizations. As the largest Muslim traditionalist organization in Indonesia, 
the NU was originally founded to protect and promote the interests of Muslim 
traditionalists, who loyally followed the school of Ahi al-Sunnah wa al- 
Jama‘ah. The doctrines of the latter school are shown here to have largely 
influenced the organization’s dealings both culturally, religiously and politically. 

In order to fully understand the NU’s view of Indonesian nationalism, 
this thesis examines the three phases of Indonesian nationalism, beginning 
with the rise of this organization, its involvement in the formation of the 
Indonesian state and its ideology, and the period after the country stipulated 
the sole foundation of Pancasila. It is from these three phases of Indonesian 
nationalism that this thesis shows the significance role played by the NU during 
the 1980s and 1990s. The NU’s example in accepting the Pancasila as its sole 
basis served as an inspiration to other social and mass organizations in the 


country and represented one of its major contributions to the nation’s welfare. 
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Ce mémoire explore le réle joué par le Nahdlatul Ulama (NU), une 
organisation islamique traditionalle fondée par K.H. Hasjim Asj’ari en 1926, 
dans le développment du nationalisme indonésien. La recherche élaborera 
particuliérement sur les activités de l’organisation durant l’Order Nouvau 
(1980s-1990s) suite a l’instauration de la Pancasila comme l’unique fondement 
de tous les partis politiques et autres organisations sociales de masse. En tant 
que la plus grande formation musulmane en Indonésie, le NU a été fondée afin 
de protéger et de promouvoir les intéréts des musulmans traditionalistes, qui 
suivaient loyalement l’école de pensée Ahlu al-Sunnah wa al-Jama’ah. Les 
doctrines de cette école sont montrées ici comme ayant largement influencé les 
intéréts de l’organisation qui sont 4 la fois culturels, religieux et politiques. 

Afin de mieux comprende le point de vue du NU concernant le 
nationalisme indonésien, ce mémoire examinera les trois phases du 
nationalisme indonésien, en commencant par l’essor de cette organisation, son 
implication dans la formation de !’état indonésien et de son idéologie ainsi quel 
lépoque suivant l'instauration de la Pancasila comme fondement unique du 
pays. De ces trois phase du nationalisme indonésien, ce mémoire démontre le 
réle significatif joué par le NU durant les années quatre vingt et quatre vingt dix. 
L’example du NU dans son acceptation de la Pancasila comme son fondement 
unique a servi d'inspiration a d’jutres organisations sociales de masee di pays 


et a représenté une de ses contributions majeures au bien-¢tre de la nation. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


In transliterating the Arabic names and terms in this thesis I have used 
the transliteration scheme employed at the Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill 
University. In dealing with the problem of variations in the spelling of 
Indonesian names and words, I have adopted the following system: Indonesian 
words, terms and place-names not in quotations are spelled in two ways: those 
which are derived from Arabic are transliterated according to the rules for 
Arabic; the remainder are written employing the new Indonesian spelling used 
since 1972 (for example, Yogyakarta, not Djogjakarta). Organizational names as 
well as Indonesian words in quotation are spelled in the original form (for 
example: Boedi Oetomo). For proper names, in quotation or not in quotation, 
this thesis employs the spelling used by the individual him/herself. The 


following is a transliteration table from Arabic to English and Indonesian. 


Arabic English Indonesia Arabic English Indonesia 
| ‘ ' ae d di/dh 

Y b b b t th 
o t t + zZ 
o th ts & : ‘ 
c J J a gh gh 
c h h J f f 
ra kh kh é q q 
3 d d J k k 
3 dh dz J ! l 

3 ' r r m m 


Ww S $ 3 Ww WwW 
a sh Sy ° h h 
§ sh S y y 


Long vowels (¥, %s,3) are indicated by placing a macron above the characters: a, i, u 
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INTRODUCTION 


The year 1984 marked the onset of the third phase in the development of 
Indonesian nationalism, already more than 75 years old. The third phase can 
be seen as a step toward a “mature” nationalism, one more befitting a nation- 
state. This phase was characterized by the policy of stipulating Pancasila as the 
sole foundation (asas tunggal) for all political parties and social and mass 
organizations. The third phase was reached only after the country had passed 
through two other very difficult phases, beginning at the turn of the 20% 
century. The first phase represented a period of some 37 years during which 
nationalist consciousness among the indigenous people flourished. It was also 
characterized by the emergence of a number of cultural movements, such as 
those of Raden Ajeng Kartini (1902) and Boedi Oetomo (1908). 

The first phase (1902-1945) was also colored by the youthful spirit of the 
above movements. The period after 1909 saw an extraordinary proliferation of 
youth organizations among the educated elite, even though most of them 
represented ethnic identities, indicating a narrower idea of nationalism. Ricklefs 
lists a number of examples of these youth movements: Pasundan (a sort of 
Boedi Oetomo for the Sundanese, founded 1914); Jong Java (Young Java, the 
first student body, 1918); Sarekat Ambon (Ambonese Union, 1920); Sarekat 
Sumatra (Sumatranen Bond, Sumatran Union, 1918); Jong Minahasa (Young 
Minahasa of Celebes); and, Perkumpulan Poltik Katolik Jawi (Political 
Association of Javanese Catholics, an ethno-political-religious association, 
founded 1925). These groups reflected organizational enthusiasm, and also a 


strong desire for national unity. 


@ In the same period, there appeared modern and traditionalist religious 
movements. These religious movements used religious teachings to encourage 
their members to promote and protect their interests, ultimately developing a 
sense of nationalism among their followers. However, the existence of a number 
of Muslim groups in Indonesia and other Muslim countries ideologically 
affiliated with the idea of Pan-Islamism, spread by Muslim scholars like 
Jamaluddin Al-Afghani, has led many scholars to conclude that there appears 
to be a dichotomy between nationalism and Islamic movements. The latter have 
been dismissed as having little, or no, sense of nationalism vis-d-vis nationalism 
itself. Regardless of which ideology is the better one, however, the claim that the 
Islamic movements had less of a sense of nationalism cannot be accepted. 
There are a number of Islamic movements that were key to the development of 

@ this sentiment in both Indonesia and the Muslim world as whole; in this thesis, 
for example, I take the Nahdlatul Ulama as a case study. Other scholars have 
recognized this fact as well. John L. Esposito, for instance, in his study of the 
role played by Islam in some Muslim countries argues: 

Two major political trends, often interrelated, predominated: anti-colonial 
independence movements and the emergence of modern nationalism. Islam 
played an important role in each. First, independence movements in North 
Africa and the Indian subcontinent, Islam served as a unifying rallying cry, 
providing an identity and allegiance, ideology and symbols, leadership and 
mosque-based communications centers. Second, the development of modem 
Muslim nationalism was indebted to Islamic modernist as well as secular 
nationalist leaders. Given the transnational religious ideology of Islam, the shift 
in loyalty state required a process of ideological redefinition and legitimation. 
Islam was integral to the development of nationalist ideologies.! 
The second phase of Indonesian nationalism (1940s) was the period 
when nationalist leaders, making use of the already-established forces referred 


@ t John L. Esposito, Islam and Politics (New York: Syracuse University Press, 
1984), 62. 


to above, prepared the country for Indonesian independence and, at the same 
time, established an ideology for the country. The ideology itself was founded 
only after they had reached a consensus on establishing a religious state, 
although not a theocratic one explicitly based on a certain belief. It was during 
this phase, however, that Soekarno, supported by other nationalist leaders, 
succeeded in winning over those who opposed the idea of any form of religious 
state. Soekarno persuaded them instead to accept the Pancasila as the 
philosophical basis for the newly established nation. Pancasila simply means 
Five Principles, and although they consist of religiously inspired values, they 
are not derived from any specific religion. In both phases of this formative 
period, in fact religion, and specifically Islam, played a significant role, one that 
respected followers of other religions and moreover included them in the system 
of the nation-state. There was no conception of a minority or a majority where 
religion was concerned. 

As mentioned earlier, the third phase (1980s-present) was one leading 
towards a more “mature” nationalism, marked by the reaffirmation of the 
Pancasila as the only ideology in the life of the nation-state. During this phase, 
the New Order government succeeded in “persuading” virtually all elements in 
the nation-state to accept the Pancasila as the sole foundation for all political 
parties and social and mass organizations. 

This thesis is concerned with the role played by the Nahdlatul Ulama, a 
socio-religious organization founded in 1926 by K.H. Hasjim Aasj’ari, in the 
evolution of Indonesian nationalism as described above. Special attention will 
be paid to the third phase, in which the NU played such a significant role. Prior 


to this, however, the thesis examines the social background of the emergence of 


the NU, its basic character and its socio-political contribution to the second 
phase of Indonesian nationalism, when the nation’s leaders struggled to define 
their idea of the new state. The main objectives of this thesis are: (1) to show 
the development of Indonesian nationalism in which the NU played its role; (2) 
to examine to what extent the NU views Islamic ideology as an important force 
in building nationalism; (3) to show the significance of the Pancasila in uniting 
the various religions, ethnic groups and cultures in the country; (4) to show, by 
presenting the above three objectives, the important role played by Islam in the 
Indonesian nationalism; and (5) finally, to contribute to the study of Islam, 
nationalism and national ideology in the country. 

As far as academic work on the NU is concerned, there were no specific 
studies on the NU written prior to the early 1970s, when foreign scholars first 
@ began to take an interest in this religious organization. Even then, studies of its 
nationalist contribution would have been premature. According to Greg Barton, 
the lack of academic interest in the NU, 

reflected the ideological and preoccupations of scholars of Indonesian Islam 
during this period. Most were either modernist Muslims or western researchers 
who favored investigating and promoting those elements in Indonesian society 
which were seen as ‘modern-minded’, rational’ and technically or professionally 
skilled. Traditionalist Muslims, with their emphasis on the classical Islamic 
learning and observing cultural tradition, tended to be regarded with skepticism 
and disdain. They were portrayed as politically naive and opportunistic, 
administratively inept, and venal. For most scholars at this period, NU’s 
traditional leaders were dismissed as largely irrelevant to the task of 
modernizing Indonesia.? 

Thus it was only after 1971, the year of the first general election under 
the New Order, that foreign scholars began to study more seriously the NU. Its 
third-place finish in the election and the fact that it had defeated six other 


@ 2 Greg Fealy and Barton, Nahdlatul Ulama, Traditional Islam and Modernity in 
Indonesia (Clayton: Monash Asia Institute, 1996), xxi. 


political parties was sufficient to awaken the interest of these scholars. Among 
those who undertook a closer investigation of the NU during the 1970s were 
Ken Ward, author of The 1971 Election in Indonesia: An East Java Case Study, 
and Mitsuo Nakamura who wrote “Radical Traditionalism of the Nahdlatul 
Ulama in Indonesia: A Personal account of its 26 National Congress, June 
1970,” a reworking of the conclusion he had earlier reached in his dissertation 
entitled The Crescent Arises over the Banyan Tree.? Nakamura’s treatment of the 
NU, it must be noted, is by and large negative in tone. 

The quantity and variety of research on NU-related topics by foreign 
scholars has grown rapidly since it became the first social/mass organization to 
accept the Pancasila as its sole foundation in 1983. There is no doubt that the 
NU's decision to go along with the policy while other groups continued to reject 


it was an added motivation. 


3 See the bibliography. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONALISM 


IN INDONESIA: 
The Role of Social, Ethnic and Religious Groups 


A. The Foundations of Indonesian Nationalism 


Nationalism is a human sentiment that has had a significant impact on 
world affairs ever since the eighteenth century, yet nonetheless defies 
definitive and permanent definition.! Most scholars agree, however, that the 
French Revolution gave the movement the momentum it continues to 
possess today.2 While this may be so, it is nonetheless the case that 
nationalism has grown beyond its original character, evolving over time and 
in different places into an ideology that is widely inclusive. Nationalism, or 
nationhood, exists when “a significant number of people in a community 
consider themselves to be a nation, or behave as if they be one.”5 Benedict 
Anderson rewords ‘consider themselves’ as imagine themselves’. He reasons 
that the condition is imagined because ‘the members of even the smallest 
nation will never know most of their fellow-members, meet them, or even 
hear of them, yet in the mind of each lives the image of their communion.”* 
When this theory is applied to Indonesia, as is done in this chapter, it can 
be argued that, although it is impossible for many Indonesians to have face- 
to-face contact, they build contacts and relationships by sharing certain 


! For a variety of definitions of nationalism, see: Seton-Watson Hugh, Nations and 


States: An Inquiry into the Origin of Nations and the Politics of Nationalism (Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1977}; Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities (New York: 
Verso, 1991); Elie Kedourie, Nationalism (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1994); and Ernest 
Geliner, Nations and Nationalism (Ithaca and New York: Cornell University Press, 1994). 


2 G.P. Gooch, Studies in Modern history (London: Longmans, 1931) 
3 Seton-Watson, Nation and States, 5. 
4 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities, 6. 


fundamental aspects of life in common: language, culture, territory, etc. For 
Ernest Geliner nationalism is 


a political principle, which holds that the political and the national unit should 
be congruent. Nationalism as a sentiment, or as a movement, can best be 
defined in terms of this principle. Nationalist sentiment is the feeling of anger 
aroused by the violation of the principle, or the feeling of satisfaction aroused by 
its fulfillment. 


Cultural, religious, ethnic, geographic and social factors in each country 
have frequently, if not always, influenced the nature of nationalism as it is 
understood locally. In a country like Indonesia, which was under foreign 
governments for more than three centuries, the term nationalism seems to 
have been comprehended as the manifestation of patriotism in the face of 
imperialism. It is both a dream and a matter of pride for such a country to 
have its own identity, and to manage its own national development. It 
reflects the willingness of the people to sacrifice whatever is necessary for 
this sovereignty and for its preservation. 

Besides the nationalist views of religious and ethnic groups it is also 
important to consider individual perceptions of nationalism. For a secular 
Indonesian nationalist like Mohammad Hatta - one of the two founding 
fathers of the country, nationalism was the means of achieving the 
brotherhood of all nations. For him this meant that a nation should identify 
its own national sovereignty and identity in order to have full and profitable 
relations with other nations. Another prominent nationalist pioneer worth 


mentioning here is Haji Agus Salim, who, at one point became a key figure 


* Emest Gellner, Nations and Nationalism (Ithaca, New York: Comell University Press, 1994), 1. 


6 Albert Hourani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age 1798-1939 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, Melbourne, 1993), 341-344. In his definition of 
nationalism, Emest Gelliner stresses the existence of a principle accepted by a group of 
people, and says that the feeling of anger will be aroused when the principle is violated. 
See Ernest Gellner, Nations and Nationalism, 1-2. In a quite similar and more elaborate 
sense, Elie Kedourie calls it nationalism as constitutional politics. It implies attending 
to the common concerns of a particular society, safeguarding it against foreign assault, 


in the Partai Sarekat Islam. For him, Indonesian nationalism needed to be 
based upon Islamic socialism, i.e. on freedom, equality, and brotherhood.’ 
From his ideas and activities in Sarekat Islam, Jong Islamiten Bond (JIB) 
and other institutions, he made it clear that the concept means freedom 
from alien domination, and equality of rights between men and women, the 
haves and the have-nots, rulers and the ruled.2 Another prominent 
nationalist figure of the 1920’s and 1930s was Ahmad Hassan, the founder 
of Persatuan Islam. As an Islamic “fundamentalist” figure, Anmad Hassan 
felt that Indonesian nationalism should be based on Islamic principles, 
seeing that the majority (90%) of Indonesians were Muslims. He stated that 
“like it or not, a Muslim must always employ Islam in all places and in all 
things.”9 Secular nationalist figures like Soekarno, Muhammad Hatta and 
Soetomo, on the other hand, believed that a national culture free of 
dependence on religious beliefs and ethnic associations would be stronger 
than a system built simply on Islam. Both views certainly had the same goal 
of uniting the “Indonesian people” in order to foster national identity. Thus, 
both views, to different degrees, have significantly contributed to the 
foundation of Indonesian nationalism. 

Many believe that it is difficult to determine where and when Indonesian 
nationalism was born as an ideological movement. There are many 


and mediating disagreements and conflict among various groups through political 
institutions, legislation and the administration of justice (Nationalism, xiii). 


7 Suhatmo, Darto Harnoko, Tashadi, and Suratmin, Tokoh-tokoh Pemikir Paham 
Kebangsaan: Hap Agus Salim dan Muhammad Thamrin (Jakarta: Dwi Jaya Karya, 
1995), 44. 


8 For more information on his thought and contribution to Indonesian nationalism, 
see Suhatmo, Tokoh-tokoh, Suradi, Haji Agus Salim dan Knflik Politik dalam Sareka 
Islam (Jakarta: Pustaka Sinar harapan, 1997), and Panitia Buku Peringatan, ed. 
Seratus Tahun Haji Agus Salim (Jakarta: Pustaka Sinar harapan, 1996). 


9 Ahmad Hassan, Islan dan Kebangsaan (Bangil: Persatuan Islam, 1941), 41. For 
further discussion on Ahmad Hassan's thought, see the entirety of Howard M. 


circumstances to be considered in formulating an answer to this question. 
Kahin) identifies four contributing factors to the Indonesian nationalist 
consciousness. The most important factor, he says, was the degree of 
religious homogeneity that prevailed in Indonesia.!! At the time his research 
was conducted (the 1960s), ninety percent of the population was Muslim. 
According to scholars such as Bahtiar Effendy and Federspiel, this number 
may not represent the number who actually fulfilled all the requirements of 
Islamic law (syari’ah Islamiyah) as put forth historically by Sunni Muslim 
theologians and scholars requirements which stipulate ‘in the Oneness of 
God, confess that Muhammad is His Prophet, perform the fast of 
Ramadhan, undertake prayer every day and observe the commands and 
prohibitions listed in the Qur’an and Sunnah.”!2 Nevertheless, this narrow 
definition of what constitutes a Muslim does not necessarily limit an 
individual's sense of being Muslim and or deny positive support to impuises 
of a nationalist character. 

Kahin also mentions the integrative influence of the development of the 
old lingua franca of the Indies, i.e. bazaar Malay, into a national language, 
transcending the bazaar and serving, along with Islam, to break down 
regional loyalties and forge an Indonesian identity. In addition, the 
integration of Indonesian nationalism is seen by Kahin as being, to some 
extent, indebted to the existence of the Volksraad (People’s Council}, a 
representative council developed under the Dutch and designed to give a 


Federspiel’s The Persatuan Islam: Islamic Reform in Twentieth Century Indonesia (Ithaca: 
New York: Modern Indonesia Project, Southeast Asia Program, 1970). 


10 Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1966) 41. 


1! Kahin, Nationalism, 38. 


\2 Howard M. Federspiel, AMfusim Intellectuals and Naticnal Development in Indonesia 
(New York: Nova Science Publishers, 1992), 65. 
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voice to local inhabitants, foreign Asiatics’ , as well as Dutch. The idea may 
have been to provide a forum for the expression of local concerns; instead, 
however, it had the effect of instilling in the population a sense of their 
identity, and a consciousness of unity which consolidated nationalist feeling. 
Finally, the growth and spread of Indonesian nationalist consciousness was 
advanced by means of ideas disseminated by a newly created vernacular 
press and radio, as well as by a great increase in the geographical mobility 
of people and ideas. These factors were a consequence of the twentieth- 
century pattern of economic organization in Indonesia, and _ the 
transportation facilities which it entailed.13 Kahin therefore concludes that 
there was a kind of self-awareness which gradually developed into a sense of 
unity among the Indies people. Nevertheless, this awareness didn't 
necessarily take the form of practical action. In fact, modern Indonesian 
nationalism only just began to emerge at the turn of the twentieth century, 
due primarily to the lack of any organized attempts at unifying the people in 
the national course. This is, however, in contrast to Benedict Anderson’s 
conclusion that modern Indonesian nationalism did not emerge until the 
nationalist youth congress of 1928,'4 a conclusion that he justifies by 
pointing to the contents of the Sumpah Pemuda (Oath of Youth). 

The deep-rooted feeling of inferiority imposed on Indonesians by the 
Dutch and the sense that they needed Dutch protection in the form of a 
system of government, economy, politics, agriculture, and society, began 
slowly to be eroded, not only by Western political ideas, but also by political 


events occurring in neighboring countries and other parts of the world 


'S Kahin, Nationalism, 41. 
‘4 Benedict Anderson. Imagined Communities, 119. 
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where conditions were similar. The efforts of Filipinos!5 to end Spanish and 
then American occupation, the success enjoyed by Kemal Ataturk!® against 
Western military power, and the activities of the Congress Party in India all 
contributed to making Indonesians realize that they were neither inferior to 
the Dutch nor unable to govern themselves without foreign help. Confidence 
in their ability to govern themselves grew gradually as did a country-wide 
sense of building their own identity without Dutch help.!7 

Scholars, however, point out that, practically speaking, Indonesian 
nationalism lay dormant until it was awakened by the establishment of the 
Boedi Oetomo (Noble Endeavor) organization in 190818 (Penders includes 
STOVIA (School tot Opleiding van Inlandsche Artsen, Training School for 
Native Doctors) as another essential element in the genesis of the modern 
Indonesian nationalist movement}. The formation of Boedi Oetomo was the 
result of the efforts of Mas Wahidin Soediro, who spent three years (1906- 
1908) raising funds for the education of children of Indonesians employed in 
the colonial government administration. The first fruit of his efforts was the 
graduation of Raden Soetomo and Raden Goenawan Mangoenkoesoeno, two 
sons of aristocrats who attended the medical school at Batavia. Boedi 


1S See D.R. Sardesai, Southeast Asta: Past and Present (San Francisco: Westview 
Press, 1994). Although Sardesai does not go into detail or deep analysis, this book is 
very helpful in comparing nationalist movements in Southeast Asia. It covers almost all 
countries in that region. 

‘6 For Kemal Ataturk’s approach to ruling Turkey see William L. Cleveland, A 
History of the Modern Middle East, (San Francisco: Westview Press, 1994) 220-263, 165- 
166 and 143-264, George S. Harris “Republic of Turkey” in The Government and Politic 
of the Middle East and North Africa, Ed. David E. Long and Bernard Reich (San 
Francisco: Westview Press, 1995) 8-40, Tongas G°erard. Ataturk and the True Nature of 
Modern Turkey (London : Luzac, 1939). 


17 Kahin, Nationalism, 50. 

18 See Chr. L. M. Penders, Indonesia: Selected Documents on Colonialism and 
Nationalism, 1830-1942, (Queensland: University of Queensland Press, 1977) 225-228; 
John Ingleson, Perhimpunan Indonesia and the Indonesian Nationalist Movement 1923- 


1928 (Monash: Monash University, 1975) 1-2, Kahin, Nationalism, 64-65 and 
Woodman, The Repubfic, 152-165 and 314. 
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Oetomo’s importance, however, becomes clearer when we consider the 
influence it had on subsequent developments, three of which stand out in 
particular: first, it played a role in raising native peoples’ awareness of their 
common interests, expressed in the organization’s mission statement by the 
words “our people”: second, Boedi Oetomo broke the ground for two new 
organizations; and third, it introduced a new organizational structure. !9 

As regards the first of these influences, it must be noted that it was the 
students of STOVIA who, well aware of the privileges they enjoyed over their 
fellow Indonesians in the areas of education, the economy, and politics, 
originally founded Boedi Oetomo. Their intentions were clearly stated in the 
first paragraph of the letter published by Soewarno in 1908: they wanted to 
improve the quality of life of the native population.» It was a generational 
movement, the founders believing that the older generation was too 
@ concerned with the possible loss of prestige in doing such work, and too 
absorbed with matters of formality associated with the priyayi?! (gentry) 
class. Therefore, this group of students avoided recruiting anyone who could 
not sympathize with the ideals of the organization. Thus, they first 
approached students from schools such as the Native Agricultural and 
Veterinary Science School at Buitenzorg, the Training Schools for Native 
Officials at Bandung, Magelang, and Probolinggo, and the Native Teachers’ 
Training Colleges. The founders of Boedi Oetomo believed that these 
students recognized the problems caused by the continued presence of the 
Dutch colonialist government. 


19 It had an official board, members, goals, and planning. It was based upon the 
applied constitution of the government. 
2 Chr. L. M. Penders, Indonesia, 225-226. 
® 21 Priayi is the third of Geertz’s categories of Muslim Indonesians. The other two are 
the abangan and santri. See Clifford Geertz, The Religion of Java (Illincis: The Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1960}, pp. 121-130. 
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It was inevitable that Boedi Oetomo should have first tried to raise the 
awareness of the ‘native Javanese” towards their cultural unity. 22 It sought 
ways of reconciling itself with the needs of the modern world. Though its 
membership and leadership was mainly aristocratic and its early support 
mainly from medical school students, it attracted members from the ranks 
of the civil service as well as from the pmrayi. Nevertheless, it was soon 
outstripped in membership and leadership by more politically motivated 
organizations which included other ethnic groups, an initiative which was 
later on developed by Sarekat Islam and the Indische Partij (see below} in a 
broader sense. Nonetheless, Boedi Oetomo is considered to have been the 
first stone laid in the foundation of the Indonesian nationalist movement. 

For Kahin however, the emphasis of Indonesian nationalism prior to 
1912, though often political in overtone, was essentially cultural rather than 
political.24 In addition to the above movement, Kahin cites the example of 
the school established by Raden Ajeng Kartini (1879-1904), the daughter of 
a Javanese regent in Jepara. Kartini’s activities represented the first 
manifestation of the important role which women came to play in the 
Indonesian nationalist movement.25 

The first clearly Muslim effort was to establish the Sarekat Islam. It was 
at first named Sarekat Dagang Islam (Islamic Trade Association), a group 
established by H. Samanhudi in 1911 in Solo. The name was later on 
changed to Sarekat Islam for political reasons. Originally, Sarekat Islam was 


2 In a sense, this fits the third category in Hourani’s categorization of nationalism, 


i.e., that all who speak the same language constitute a single nation and should form a 
single independent political unit. See Hourani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age, 341- 
343. 


23 J.D. Legge, Sukarno: A Political Biography (London: Allen Lane The Penguin Press, 


1972), 44-45. 


24 Compare to Benedict Anderson. Imagined Communities. 
25 See Kahin, Nationalism.64 and Ricklefs, A History, 157. 
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established for two purposes: religious and economic. Many Muslim 
® scholars realized that the Christian missionaries, with support from the 
Dutch Indies government, were having considerable success in propagating 
their faith. The strong foundations of the societies behind these Christian 
missions made Muslims realize that they had to be better organized if they 
wanted to develop themselves and the local Muslim community. In addition, 
Muslim traders felt that Chinese merchants were gaining an advantage 
throuch their own connections. This feeling encouraged them to form an 
association that would allow them to compete with their commercial rivals. 
Christine Dobbin points out that one of the main problems of local Muslim 
entrepreneurs was lack of credit, which was met by cooperatives that offered 
interest-free loans to indigenous merchants in need of credit.26 
At the first congress of the SI in January 1923, Tjokroaminoto unveiled a 
clearly defined program designed to ensure that the association would not 
@ become a political party. He declared that the goals of Serekat Islam's 
programs were: {a} to promote commerce among Indonesians; (b} to 
encourage mutual support among members who encountered economic 
difficulties; (c) to promote the intellectual development and material 
interests of Indonesians; and (d) to oppose the incorrect interpretation of 
religious dogma and promote a more religious life among Muslim 
Indonesians.2? These goals seem to have met with a positive response from 
Muslims because of their focus on the current problems of the society. 
There are a number of scholars, among them Kahin and Ricklefs, who 
agree that the period after 1912 saw a great expansion in the number of 


26 For more information on the business competition in batik between Chinese and 
local entrepreneurs, see Christine Dobbin, “Accounting for the Failure of the Muslim 


Javanese Business Class: Examples from Ponaroge and Tulungagung (c.1880-1940),” 
@ Archipel 48 (1994), 87-101. 


27 Kahin, Nationalism, 68. 
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modern organizations and movements founded by educated people and 
members of the elite. Most of these groups boasted strong ethnic identities. 
Some of the organizations that fell into this category were Pasundan 
(founded 1914), a sort of Boed? Oetomo for Sundanese; Sarekat Sumatra, or 
Sumatranen Bond (founded 1918), a student group; Jong Minahasa (Young 
Minahasa), founded in the same year as Sumatranen Bond; Sarekat 
Ambonese, founded two years later in 1920; Timorsch Verbond (Timorese 
Alliance, founded 1921); Kaum Betawi (People of Batavia), founded in 1923 
and claiming to represent the ‘original’ Indonesian citizens of Batavia; and 
Pakempalan Politik Katolik Jawi (Political Associaiton of Javanese Catholics, 
founded 1925).28 

Religious nationalist organizations and movements were, to some 
extent, different from the ones we encountered earlier. Generally speaking, 
religious organizations and movements in the Indonesian context expected 
Islam to play a major role in unifying members and in giving them the sense 
of a common purpose, one of the characteristics of nationalist sentiment. It 
can be argued, on this basis, that feelings of unity can be traced back as far 
as the coming of Islam to the archipelago. In addition to the general 
circumstances underlying the latent political-nationalism of the masses, 


there were other important factors involved as well.2° The greatest of these, 


28 Ricklefs, A History, 166-168. 
29 Kahin, Nationalism, 66. 
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for many scholars, such as Kahin, Ricklefs,29 Harry J. Benda?! and Deliar 
Noer,22 was the impact of modernist Islamic thought.* 

One year after the foundation of Sarekat Islam, the Muhammadiyah, the 
second largest Islamic organization in present-day Indonesia, was 
established by K.H. Ahmad Dahlan. After having previously been involved in 
Boedi Oetomo and Sarikat Islam, Ahmad Dahlan was inspired to establish 
an association which could accomplish what the two main existing 
organizations were not doing: propagating Islam and working for the 
improvement of education - two goals which were of great importance to him 
personally.34 Ultimately he transformed these personal goals wider into 
educational effort and then into a large social welfare association, whose 
influence is still felt at the end of the twentieth century. 

Following this period, nationalist ideas began to flourish on the basis of 
different interests or objectives. It would be impossible to mention every one 
of these, and so only a general account of them will be offered here, dividing 
them according to the decades in which they emerged, i.e. the 1910s, the 
1920s, and the 1930-1940s. Ideology was, for instance, served by a political 


® Ricklefs, A History, 168-169. 


31 Harry J. Benda, The Crescent and the Rising Sun: Indonesian Islam under the 
Japanese Occupation (The Hague and Bandung: W. van Hoeve, 1958). 


32 Deliar Noer, The Rise and Development of the Modernist Musim Movement in 
Indonesia (Michigan: University Microfilms, 1963). 


33 See the motivation behind the establishment of Muhammadiyah above. 


34 Mitsuo Nakamura, The Crescent Arises Over the Banyan Tree: A Study of the 
Muhammadiyah Movement in a Central Javanese Town (Yogyakarta: Gajah Mada 
University Press, 1983), 47. For more information on Muhammadiyah, see ‘Abdul Mu'ti 
‘Ali ‘The Muhammadiyah Movement: A Bibliographical Introduction,” (MA thesis, McGill 
University, 1957). In this work Mu'ti ‘Ali provides a meaningful introduction to a study 
of the complete history of the Muhammadiyah movement from 1912 to 1956. See also 
Alfian, Muhammadiyah: The Political Behavior of a Muslim Modernist Organization Under 
Dutch Coloniaism (Yogyakarta: Gajah Mada University Press, 1989). In this work Alfian 
prioritizes the political aspect of this organization during the first three decades. See 
also Muhammady Idris, “Kiyai Haji Ahmad Dahlan: His Life and Thoughts,” (MA thesis, 
McGill University, 1975). 
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party advocating racial equality, socioeconomic justice, and ultimately, 
independence. This was the National Indische Party (National Indies Party), 
founded in December of 1912 through an Eurasian-Indonesian cooperative 
effort. In the years that followed, another ideology emerged when a branch of 
Sarekat Islam in Semarang led by Semacen and Darsono launched the 
Communist Part of the Indies (Perseritaktan Komunis di India) or PKI, on 
May 23, 1920.35 Even though the PKI, on account of its official atheism, 
faced considerable opposition from Islamic forces, both before and after 
independence, it cannot be denied that the PKI contributed to the 
establishment of nationalism. During the colonial and Sukarno eras, the 
PKI founded a number of branches across the country, particularly in the 
form of labor parties and unions,*’ with the aim of achieving national 
independence and Indonesian unity. 

Three years later, there appeared Persatuan Islam (Islamic Union),** 
founded by a group of Muslims interested in religious study and 
propagation. The very first leaders and members of this group came from 
Sumatra, Palembang and Java, with two leading figures being Hadji 
Zamzam and Hadji Muhammad Junus. Persatuan Islam was formally 
established on September 12, 1923 as a forum for Islamic activists to 


discuss Islamic teachings. It was also often referred to as Kaum Muda 


“Kahin, Nationalism, 74, Bernard H.M. Vlekke, Nusantara, A History of the East 
Indian Archipelago (The Hague and Bandung: W. van Hoeve, 1969), 353 and 356 and 
Ricklefs, A History, 173-178. 


% See Carlton J.H. Hayes, Nationalism: A Religion (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1960) 4-S and James Anderson “Nationalist Ideology and Territory” in R.J. 
Johnston, David B. Knight and Eleonore Kofman, Nationalism, Self Determination and 
Political Geography (New York: Croom Helm, 1988) 18-37. 


37 See Kahin, Nationalism, 86 and Ricklefs, A History, 174-175. 


38 See Howard M. Federspiel, The Persatuan Isiam: Islamic Reform in Twentieth 
Century Indonesia (ithaca: New York: Modern Indonesia Project, Southeast Asia 
Program, 1970). See also, Deliar Noer, The Rise and Development, 132-169. See also 
Ricklefs, A History, 177,182 and 190. 
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® (Young Group), as opposed to Kaum Tua (Old Group) which promoted the 
more traditional practices of Islam.39 
Religious movements having on important role in the development of 
Indonesian nationalism also grew rapidly in Sumatra, especially in West 
Sumatra. In 1906 the Malay-language paper al-Imam began to be published 
in Singapore, which, according to Ricklefs, was the first really serious 
presentation of the modernist analysis of social, religious and economic 
issues.“© Among those involved in al-Imam was the Minangkabau scholar 
Skaikh Tahir bin Jalaluddin (Muhammad Tahir bin Jalaluddin al-Azhar, 
1869-1957). Following in his steps, were Shaikh Muhammad Djamil 
Djambek (1860-1947) and Haji Rasul (Haji Abdul Karim Amrullah, 1879- 
1945). These three scholars had been students of Ahmad Khatib (c.1855- 
1916) in Mecca for many years. When they returned to Indonesia, they built 
a riumber of modern schools such as the Adabiyah School in Padang and 
@ the Thawalib School in Padangpanjang. These schools had a strong 
influence on the development of society there -— an influence that is felt there 
even today. 
The establishment of the NU, which is at the core of this discussion, will 
be described more fully in the next section of this chapter. 


Establishing A Broader Collective Identity 

On July 4%, 1927, Sukarno, along with the members of his Bandung 
Study Club, took the initiative of founding the Perserikatan Nasional 
Indonesia (Indonesian Nationalist Association), with himself as chairman. 


39 For further details see Federspiel, The Persatuan Islam. In this work, Federspiel 
elaborates on almost every event and issue that has arisen since the founding of this 
association. 


e “ Ricklefs, A History, 169-170). 
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Their secular nationalist approach, as Sukarno expressed in his articles 
published the previous year, tended to subordinate ideologies such as Islam 
and Marxism to that nationalism.*! 

Sukarno’s political acumen, supported by a modern education and a 
strong nationalist sentiment, provided the impetus which eventually allowed 
him to lead the country to independence in 1945. At that time, however, 
Sukarno wanted to capitalize on the support that could be offered by such 
groups as the Partai Serekat Islam, Boedi Oetomo, the Surabaya Study Club 
and the main regional and Christian organizations. By the end of 1927, he 
was able to unite most existing nationalist organizations in a body known as 
PPPKI (Permufakatan Perhimpunan-perhimpunan Politik Kebangsaan 
Indonesia, Agreement of Indonesian People’s Political Associations). 
Nevertheless, while Indonesians welcomed this development, the Dutch 
government regarded it as a threat to their authority in the archipelago. 
Sukarno, along with many other Indonesian politicians, was put in jail,‘2 an 
action which prompted a popular acceptance of nationalism, rather than the 
reverse. 

In the same decade, there emerged new literary works employing new 


terms and using Roman script and modern terminology; the Indonesian 


‘1 The doctrines reflected in the five principles of Pancasila did not and do not make 
Indonesia like modern-day Turkey, where religious affairs are kept separate from those 
of the state; nor is the country an Islamic state where all decisions have to be based 
upon Islamic teachings. The combination of both tendencies makes Indonesia unique, 
in that it cannot be categorized as a purely secular state, as is found in most Western 
countries; nor can it be called an Islamic state. These ideas were promoted during the 
1940s by K.H. Wahid Hasjim, the Chief of PBNU, and survive to this day. At the time of 
the writing of this thesis, Abdurrahman Wahid was actively composing a number of 
articles promoting the same ideas; see for example Abdurrahman Wahid, “Terserah 
Suara Rakyat,” Media Indonesia, 22 October 1998 and “PKB, Syari’ah dan NU” Jawa 
Pos, 29 October 1998. 


42 There have been many works dealing with this phenomenon, see for example Jan 
Pluvier, South-East Asia from Colonialism to Independence (Kuala Lumpur: Oxford 
University Press, 1974), Ricklefs, A History and Kahin, Nationalism. 
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language (Bahasa Indonesia) grew out of the Malay language, which was 
® heavily literary, written in Arabic script and tied to a rural lifestyle. It was 
chosen over Javanese because Malay’s roots as a trade language were 
spread throughout the archipelago. The linguistic vehicle of national unity 
was thereby born.“ The use of Indonesian was to grow rapidly though the 
media of newspapers, weekly and monthly magazines and other 
publications, including novels and poetry. One of the most famous 
publishers at the time - and still exists today - was Balai Pustaka (Office for 
literature).** Balai Pustaka performed three main functions: the publication 
of older classical works and popular stories in regional languages, the 
translation of Western literature into Indonesian and the publication of the 
new Indonesian literature. This office at one and the same time helped to 
keep regional cultures alive even while exposing Indonesia to more universal 
literary values, a process that contributed to the creation of an aill- 
@ Indonesian culture.‘5 

Three very important ingredients of nationalism were established by 
Indonesian youth in October 1928 at a congress held in Batavia (now 
Jakarta). In its Youth Pledge (Sumpah Pemuda), the Congress adopted three 
ideals: one fatherland, Indonesia; one nation, Indonesia; and one language, 
Bahasa Indonesia, the language of unity. This event, known as the Hari 
Sumpah Pemuda (the Youth Pledge Day), has ever since been 


commemorated in recognition of the importance of the event to the growing 


43 Ricklefs, A History, 185-6 and Hourani, Arabic, 342. Hourani claims that 
language is at the root of the strongest kind of nationalism. 


“ It was (Office for Literature; in Dutch: Commissie - after 1917 Kantoor -voor de 
@ Volksiecturr, Committee /Office for Popular Literature), which was published in 1908. 


5 Ricklefs, A History, 185-186. 
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consciousness of Indonesian unity.“ In making this statement, young 
Indonesian intellectuals made it clear that they recognized themselves as 
Indonesians first, and only secondly as Batak, Minangkabau, Buginese, 
Javanese, Muslim, Christian and so on.“ 

The general trend in the evolution of political organizations continued 
with the establishment of Parindra (Partai Indonesia Raja, Greater Indonesia 
Party). This party was formed in 1935 through a federation of study clubs, 
such as Persatuan Bangsa Indonesia, Boedi Oetomo and other smaller 
Javanese and non-Javanese nationalist organizations. Among the leaders of 
this party were Dr. Raden Soetomo, Mohammad Hoesni Thamrin and Mr. 
Susanto Tirtoprodjo.*® One of the final developments in the building of 
Indonesian nationalism prior to the end of the Dutch occupation was the 
formation of Gapi (Gaboengan Politiek Indonesia, Federation of Indonesian 
Political Parties) in 1939. This was principally accomplished through the 
efforts of Mohammad Hoesni Thamrin of Parinda. Among the parties 
involved were Gerindo, Parindra, Pasoendan, Persatoean Minahasa, Partai 
Katolik Indonesia, Partai Sarekat Islam Indonesia, Partai Islam Indonesia, 


‘6 As far as the development of Indonesian nationalism is concerned, it should be 
noted that some ethnic groups were not involved in that important event; groups from 
Irian Jaya (West Irian) and East Timor, where a different sense of nationalism is 
implied. Threatened by the Communist ideology which was aidespread in East Timor, 
the US supported Indonesia in its efforst at effecting pro-Indonesian integration in 
1976. Since then, East Timor has been under Indonesian administration. With the 
collapse of the USSR in 1989, and that of Communism elsewhere in the world, the 
threat has diminished and the reasons for supporting Indonesia became less 
significant. Due to the Indonesian Army’s poor treatment of the people in the 27% 
province of Indonesia, Indonesia often faces numerous difficulties in political and 
economic negotiations with other countries. During the writing of this thesis, the world 
was surprised to hear the Indonesian government declare the possibility of East Timor 
regaining its independence. Whether or not it will become reality depends on the 
outcome of the current struggle between pro-Indonesian integration groups and pro- 
independence groups in the region. 


47 Ricklefs, A History, 186. 
48 Kahin. Nationatism. 95 and Ricklefs, A History, 191. 
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and Partai Arab Indonesia. Gapi’s goals were directed towards the shaping of 
Indonesian nationalism in 1945, even though the coming of the Japanese in 
1942 interrupted this process temporarily. The principal aims of Gapi were: 
(1) the right of self-determination for Indonesia; (2) national unity founded 
upon ‘political, economic and social democracy’; (3) a democratically elected 
Indonesian parliament responsible to the people of Indonesia; and (4) 
solidarity between Indonesian political groups and the Netherlands in order 
to maintain a strong anti-Fascist front. 

In 1939, at the Indonesian People’s Congress sponsored by Gapi and 
attended by ninety different nationalist, political, religious, social and 
economic organizations, the Indonesian language (Bahasa Indonesia) was 
officially adopted as the national language, the red end white flag as the 
national flag, and the song Indonesia Raya (Greater Indonesia) as the 
national anthem. The commitment of Indonesians to nationalism made first 
in 1928 through the adoption of the Youth Pledge was reaffirmed. Although 
the three-year-long Japanese occupation was to have an impact on attitudes 
towards the nation, Indonesian nationalism had certainly been developing 
steadily since 1908 when Boedi Oetomo was founded. Indonesian 
nationalism was full flower in the 1930s and early 1940s, when all political 
factions that existed at the time and other social organizations were 
amalgamated under umbrella groups. And, while the role of individuals 
cannot be dicregarded as a factor in shaping Indonesian nationalism, that of 
social, ethnic, and religious organizations and movements seems to have 
had the strongest impact. A brief summary of nationalist progress during 
the Japanese occupation is presented in the next chapter. 


49 Kahin, Nationalism, 97. | 
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B. The NU and Nationalism prior to the 1980s 


The intention in this section is certainly not to give a complete survey of 
the history of NU from its establishment in 1926 to the early 1980s. 
Nonetheless, in order to better understand what the NU accomplished in 
1984 by returning to its 1926 khittah (standard),*° one has to have a general 
sense of what the NU stood for, the issues surrounding its establishment, 
who was involved, and how the group evolved over the course of the period 
in question. 

In his study of Persatuan Islam, Howard Federspiel divides Indonesian 
nationalism into three main streams of politica] thought: the Muslims who 
followed Tjokroaminoto and the Sarekat Islam; the Secularists led by 
Soekarno; and the Communists led by Semaun, Tan Malaka and Alimin.5! 
Although the NU was not initially founded as a political party, and had no 
apparent political alliance at that time, its later development is 
unquestionably relevant to the current study. If the NU could be categorized 
as merely a Muslim organization, it would be enough to place it in the first 
stream, i.e., the Muslim nationalists. If it were considered a traditionalistS? 
group, as opposed to a modernist one, Persatuan Islam might be put in this 
category, and then the first stream might need two further divisions: Muslim 
modernists and Muslim traditionalists. Actually, in order to evaluate the 
NU’s contribution to the Indonesian nationalist movement prior to 1984, we 
must look at the three phases of its existence since its establishment. The 
first of these represents its initial period as a mainly rural-based socio- 


The literal meaning of returning to the 1926 khittath means a return to the spirit 


of the foundation of the Nahdlautl Ulama in 1926. See introduction above and chapter 
three below for more detail. 


S! Federspiel, The Persatuan, 84. 
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religious organization, a period which lasted from its founding in 1926 
until the onset of the Japanese occupation. The second extends from the 
coming of the Japanese in 1942 until the collapse of the Old Order in 1967. 
The third stage comprises the New Order period under Soeharto (1968- 
1980s). This last phase will be discussed in the next chapter. 


The First Phase: Establishing a First Characteristic 

With the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, the number of pilgrims 
travelling from Indonesia to the Hijaz increased dramatically. Islamic 
literature and thought gained through study in Mecca and other areas of the 
Middie East was brought to Indonesia by these pilgrims, encouraging 
younger Indonesian intellectuals to make the same journey to the Muslim 
holy places. Among those in this early generation to go were Syekh Nawawi 
Al-Bantani from Banten in west Java, Syekh Mahfudz Al-Tarmisi from 
Pacitan in east Java, and Syekh Ahmad Chatib Sambas from Kalimantan. 
All these of figures became influential in their respective regions and some 
had reputation in the broader Islamic world. 

Those among the second generation to go were K.H. Hasjim Asj‘ari,™ 
K.H. Abdul Wahab HasbullahSS and K.H. Bisjri Sjamsuri, all of whom 


32 See, Mitsuo Nakamura, The Crescent Arises Over the Banyan Tree: A Study of the 
Muhammadiyah Movement in a Central Javanese Town (Yogyakarta: Gajah Mada 
University Press, 1983). 


“3 See Barton, NU, 199t. But Bruinessen’s study of these periods regard these 
events as significant. Thus, political i issues are regarded as more important than other 
types. Bruinessen, NU passim. recA lies. str arate spec vb obese grt 
aspect. She relates it fully to ABRI (Armed Forces of the Republic of 
Andrée Feilard, Jslam et Armée Dans Lindonesie Contemporairne (L'Harmattan, 995) 
and Panitia Deklarasi, Menyambut Deklarasi Partai Kebangkitan Bangsa (Jakarta: 
Panitia Deklarasi PKB, 1998). 


* For his biography see Solihin Salam, Kiyat Haji Hasjim Asj’ari, Ulama Besar 
Indonesia (Djakarta: Djaya Murni, 1963). 

SS Greg Fealy devotes a special section to Hasbuillah as a cofounder of the NU and 
an influential traditionalist ulamna in this century. See Barton, NU, 16. 
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became involved in the discussion of Islamic reform promoted by 
Jamaluddin al-Afghani (1839-97), his follower Muhammad Abduh (1849- 
1905),57 and Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, founder of the Wahhabi 
movement. Many scholars, however, have drawn different conclusions in 
analyzing the response of Hasjim Asj‘ari and his companions to these three 
reformist thinkers, and have consequently misunderstood how the term 
traditionalist applies to the NU in particular. Since the early 1980s, 
however, other scholars, among them, Mitsuo Nakamura,” Greg Barton, 


Mark Woodward,© Choirul Anam,*! and Martin Van Bruinessen,®? have 


56 Jamal al-Din al-Afghani was a Muslim scholar who promoted the idea of Pan- 
Islamism, i.e., the universality of Islam, in the late 19th century. Hourani, Arabic, 103- 
129. See also H.A.R. Gibb, Modern Trends in [slam (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1946); and Fazlur Rahman, Islam (Chicago and London, 1979) in the sections 
“The Philosophical Movement” and “Modern Development’. 


37 For more ideas on his thought and contribution, see also Muhammad Rashid 
Rida, Tarikh al-Ushtadh al-Imam al-Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh (Cairo: 1931), 31 and 
Muhammad Abduh. Al-Islam wa al-Nasraniyya (Cairo: 1367 [1947-8]. 


$8 For more on the Wahhahi movement, see Ira M. Lapidus, A History of Islamic 
Societies (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 258, 673-675. See also 
Hourani, Arabic, 37-38; Marshal G.S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, vol. 3 (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1974}, 160-161, 229-230; H.A.R. Gibb, Modern Trends 
in Islam (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1946), 26-32; Ignaz Goldziher, 
Introduction to Islamic Theology and Law (Tranalated by Andras and Ruth Hamori. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981}, 241-245. 


* See Mitsuo Nakamura, “The Radical Traditionalism, in Barton, Nahdilatul Ulama. 


6° Mark R Woodword has contributed a number of works dealing with Islam in 
Indonesia, In the introduction to one of his latest works, a compilation of several 
afticles written by Indonesianists, he puts forward a new paradigm of Modern Ialamic 
Thought in Indonesia. See Mark R. Woodward, Toward a New Paradigm: Recent Developments 
in Indonesian Islamic Thought (Arizona: Arizona State University Press, 1996), In the fashion of 
many other scholars who study Islam in Yogyakarta, his Islam in Java focuses on the 
specific place where the study was conducted (see also Nakamura, 1983). See Mark R. 
Woodward, Islam in Java: Normative Piety and Mysticism in the Sultanate of Yogyakarta 
(Arizona, Tucson: The University of Arizona Press, 1989); and Mitsuo Nakamura, The 
Crescent Rises over the Banyan Tree (Yokyakarta: Gajahmada University Press, 1983). 


6t Choirul Anam, ertumbuhan dan Perkembangan NU Sala: Jatayu, 1985). 


62 In his work, Bruinessen lists a number of scholars with academic biases that 
caused NU to be ignored by later scholars. Among the scholars are Pluvier (1953), 
Kahin (1952), Benda and Wertheim (1958, 1959) and Geertz (1960, 1968). Geertz seems 
to have been responsible for creating the biased and negative image of the NU and the 
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approached the NU from a different perspective and have come to new 
conclusion, taking into account the original idea behind Hasjim Asj‘ari’s 
decision to form the NU upon his return from Mecca in the early 1920s. 
Hasjim Asj‘ari and his colleagues were not in fact opposed to the reform 
of Islam; what they basically disagreed with, in spite of their different 
interpretations, was the idea of breaking away from the four schools of fiqh 
which the modernists felt were too rigidly based on the Qur'an and the 
traditions of the Prophet.6* Looking at the basic doctrine of the NU 
promulgated at the time of its establishment, it appears that there were two 
main reasons why Hasjim Asj’ari and his colleagues decided to found the 
organization.§S First, they were not convinced that the average Indonesian 
Muslim was able to study the Qur’an and the traditions of the Prophet 
directly without the benefit of the accumulated knowledge of previous 
generations of scholars, such as was offered by representatives of the four 
schools of law. Indonesian Muslims therefore should not be denied the 


benefit of this body of learning in trying to arrive at their own understanding 


pesantren when he defined them as anti-modernist. But I think this is more a result of 
the fact that Geertz adopted the subjective impressions of those who were anti- 
traditionalist. This latter case needs special treatment and study. Following this list, 
Bruinessen provides a number of scholars who have contributed valuable research on 
this association of ulama —e.g., Benedict Anderson (1972 and 1977), Ken Ward (1974), 
Sidney Janes (1985), Deliar Noer (1973), Choirul Anam (1985), Zuhri (1987) and Haidar 
Bagir (1991) Van Bruinesson, NU Tradisi, Relasi-Relasi Kuasa, Pencarian Wacana Baru 
(Yogyakarta: LKiS, 1994). 


63 See also Choirul Anam, Pertumbuhan dan Perkembangan Nahdhatul Ulama (Sala: 
Jatayu, 1985); A. Gaffar Karim, Metomorposis NU dan Politisasi Isiam di Indonesia 
(Yugyakarta: Pustaka Pelajar, 1995); and Kacung Marijan, Quo Vadis NU setelah 
kembali ke khittah 1926 (Jakarta: Penerbit Erlangga, 1992). Choirul Anam is the Chief 
of the PBK (a new political party founded by NU leaders in July 1998) in East Java 
province. 


& On the NU’s views concerning ijtihad and taqlid, see K-H.Mustofa Bisri, Risalah 
Idjtihad Taglid (Kudus: Menara Kudus, 1379 A.H.) and K.H. MA. Sahal Mahfudh, 
Nuansa Figh Sosial (Yogyakarta: LkiS, 1994. 


65 On the rise and early development of NU from various angles besides nationalist 
sentiment, see Farichin Chumaidi A. ‘The Jam‘yyah Nahdlatul ‘Ulama: The Rise and 
Early Development (1926-1945), MA thesis, McGill University, 1976). 
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of the Qur’an and the traditions of the Prophet. Second, as Muslim 
scholars, they felt that they were responsible for preventing other lay 
Muslims in Indonesia from going too far in implementing reformist ideas. 

It is therefore understandable that Bruinessen should argue that the 
establishment of the NU was due to international factors rather than local 
ones, i.e., the downfall of the Ottoman caliphate and Muslim concern with 
replacing that institution as a representation of the world Muslim 
community.67 This is not, however, to deny the fact that local issues played 
a role in the emergence of the NU. One such factor was the desire of 
Indonesians to align themselves with a group that avoided the 
aggressiveness and militancy shown by so-called reformist groups, such as 
the Serekat Islam and Muhammadiyah. Another was the controversy that 
led to the founding of the Komite Hijaz,6® which was again a response to the 
activities of reformists in the country. In response to these problems and 
others - the problems of ummat or nation, in the sense that Benedict 
Anderson treats the question in his seminal work6? Wahab Khasbullah, 
Hasjim Asj’ari and other prominent traditionalist ufama established the NU 
on January 31, 1926.70 


6 See Statuten of NU paragraph 3. 
57 Bruinessen, NU. 


68 The Komite Hijaz or Hijaz Committee was a committee that was founded in 
Surabaya by the Nahdlatul Wathan’s leaders for enabling them to send their delegates 
to King Ibn Sa'ud to deal with the problem of the Ahlu ai-sunnah wa alJama’ah and 
Wabhabi movement in that country. They did so because the so-called reformist leaders 
ignored the existence of the former. For more information on Hijaz Committee, see 
Bruinessen, NU. For modernist and traditionalist approaches, see Deliar Noer, The Rise 
and Development of the Modernist Muslim Movements in Indonesia (Michigan: University 
Microfilms, 1963), 326-404. 


69 See Benedict Anderson. Imagined Communities (New York: Verso, 1991). 


78 See Maksoem Machfoedz, Kebangkitan Ulama dan Bangkitnya Ulama (Surabaya: 
Kesatuan Ummat, 1982) 33-34. 
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The NU undertook considerable activity in at least four areas prior to 
independence:?! The first of these was the foundation, during the first two 
years of its existence, of 27 branches throughout East Java. This number 
doubled over the course of the following eleven years. Branches were soon to 
be found not only in Java, but also on the three other large islands: 
Sumatra, Kalimantan (Borneo), and Sulawesi (Celebes).’?2 The second 
accomplishment was spreading the view - reflected in the statement made 
by Hasjim Asj’ari in Banjarmasin (1936) - that it was better for people to 
concern themselves with important problems, such as the struggle with the 
Dutch, than with polemics between the NU, the Muhammadiyah and Partai 
Serikat Islam.73 The third was the agreement by NU leaders to become 
involved in the MIAI (Al-Madjlis al-Islam: al-A'la Indonesia), an association 
which allowed Islamic organizations to debate among themselves issues of 
common interest.74 And fourth, there was the decision by NU leaders to 
found pesantrens which would later on provide the strongest foundations of 
the traditionalist camp. 

The pesantren is a traditional system of Islamic education found mostly 
in Java and Madura in its early development; it later spread to other islands, 
such as Sumatra and Kalimantan (Borneo). On the one hand, due to the 


traditionalist image of the system and to certain weaknesses, such as 


71 Compare to Bruinesson, NU Tradisi, Relasi-Relasi Kuasa, Pencarian Wacana Baru 
(Yogyakarta: Pustaka Pelajar, 1994). 


72 M. Ali Hadar, “Nahdatul 'Ulama dan Islam di Indonesia: pendekatan fikih dalam 
politik’ (Ph.D. dissertation, IAIN Syarif Hidayatullah, Ciputat, 1991), 140-141 and H. 
Aboebakar Aceh, Sedjarah Hidup K.H.A. Wahid Hasjim dan Karangan. Tersiar (Jakarta: 
Panitya Buku Peringatan, 1957), 477. 


73 See, among othera Barton, NU, and Bruinessen, NU, and see also Nurcholis 
Majid, “NU dan Perkembangan Pemikiran Islam Indonesia,” Aula,(September 1994), 62- 
77. 


74 There is a recent MA thesis (1998) written by Mizan Sy’aroni on the MIAI that was 
not available to me at the time of writing. 
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limited access to modern literature, and on the other, to limited knowledge 
of the pesantren itself.75 Most studies of the institution have in fact ignored 
the huge contribution they made to the development of ummat, both before 
and after independence. On the other hand, there are studies that have 
recognized this fact.76 

As a sub-cultural system, the pesantren in its later development 
contributed to a number of areas of national life. The majority of students in 
the IAINs (Institute Agama Islam Negeri, or State Institute of Islamic 
Studies), for instance, have a pesantren background. In today’s Muslim 
intellectual circles, many are likewise graduates of a pesantren. A number of 
studies of such circles have uncovered a new phenomenon: since the late 
1970s, there have begun to appear ‘neo-modernist” scholars who make use 
of their traditionalist background and modern Western knowledge in order 


to develop the Indonesian ummat.” 


The Second Phase: Cooperation in Building a Sovereign Nation 

The second phase of the NU’s development corresponds to the period 
leading up to the declaration of independence in 1945 and the subsequent 
administration under Soekarno as the first president of Indonesia. To 
understand the NU’s role in this phase, it is more helpful to divide it into two 


periods: the period of Japanese occupation up to 1945, during which time 


75 As quoted by Zamakhsyari Dhofier, A.H. Johns admits that many people have a 
very limited knowledge of pesantren. See his work, A.H. John, ‘Islam in Southeast 
Asia,” in Indonesia, C.M.LP., 19, 40 and Zamakhsyari Dhofier, Tradisi Pesantren: Studi 
tentang Pandangan Hidup Kiai (Jakarta: LP3ES, 1985), 16. 


"6 See footnote 75. 

77 See for example Mark R. Woodward, ed. Toward a New Paradigm, Greg Barton “The Impact 
of Neo-Modemtism on Indonesian Islamic Thought,” in David Bourchier and John Legge, Democracy in 
Indonesia 1950s and 1990s. (Clayton, Victoria: Center of Southeast Asian Studies, Monash University, 
1994) and Greg Barton. “Neo-Modernism: A Vital Synthesis,” Sadia Islamika 2, no 3 (1995), 50. 
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the NU joined Masjumi;78@ and the period during which it became an 
independent political party under Soekarno. In terms of the Indonesian 
nationalist movement, this latter phase has to be viewed separately from the 
others, because it marked a period of NU concentration on the purely 
political aspects of nation-building. 

There were two aspects to the NU’s role during the three and a half years 
of Japanese occupation. One was to protect the country from foreign 
attack,7> while the other was to answer society’s needs by providing 
education and essential services. In protecting the country from foreign 
attack, in this case to anticipate the invasion of Java by Allied forces 
(including the Dutch), the NU’s leaders became actively involved in PETA 
(Tentara Sukarela Pembela Tanah Air - Volunteer Army of Defenders of the 
Fatherland), a volunteer armed force formed by the Japanese government in 
1943. It was PETA which was to became the backbone of the Indonesian 
Republic's Army.®° Upon finding out that PETA! was, in fact, more 
nationalistic than supportive of the Japanese, the Japanese replaced it with 
Perhimpoenan Kebakttian Rakjat (People’s Royalty Organization) or Djawa 
Hokokai. In this new organization the role of the ulama was more apparent 


78 Masjumi (Madjelis Sjuro Muslimin Indonesia - Consultative Council of 
Indonesian Moslems) is an association composed of smaller Muslim associations - the 
NU, the Muhammadiyah and Sarekat Islam - to facilitate their different affairs under 
the Japanese government. This association was re-established on November 7, 1945. 
For more information about Masjumi see Asyari Muhammad, “The Rise of Masjumi 
Party in Indonesia and the Role of the ‘Ulama in its Early Development, 1945-1952,” 
(MA thesis, McGill University, 1976). 


79 See Anderson, Imagined, 7. See alao Hayes’ explanation on patriotism, Carlton 
J. Hayes, Nationalism: A Religion (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960), 9-10. 


80 For more information on how Soekarno, Hatta and other Poetra leaders turned 
PETA into a more nationalist, “a pro—indonesian point of view only” movement and how 
the Japanese replaced it with Perhimpoenan Kebakttian Rakjat (People’s Royalty 
Organization) or Djawa Hokokai, see Kahin, Nationalism, 108-110. 


81 See, Nugroho Notosusanto, The Peta Army during the Japanese occupation of 
Indonesia (Tokyo : Waseda University Press, 1979). 
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@ than in PETA because the Japanese wanted to win support from Muslims 
with the objective of arousing resistance to the Allies on the basis of defense 
of Islam against infidels bent upon again enslaving the Muslim population of 
the country. 

Soon after the Japanese announced their promise to allow Indonesia to 
declare its independence, another armed force or home guard, Hizbullah 
(Army of Allah) was founded which drew directly on the santri Muslim 
community and was attached to Masjumi, the Muslim unity association 
conceived by the Japanase. Wahid Hasjim, an NU leader, who was aiso the 
vice president of Masjumi, was the first Muslim leader to pay an official visit 
to Hizbullah. Actually, during this period, Muslim nationalists used this 
paramilitary project and other activities as a means of preparing for 
independence.’2 Because the kiais who led pesantrens had strong 
connections to Muslims in the villages, the Japanese government made 

® them propagandists in promoting Japanese initiatives with the 
compensation that these traditionalist Muslims would obtain services from 
the Department of Religion (Shumubu} more easily®. The relationship 
between the jaais and Muslims at the village level led to cooperation in other 
aspects of their life. 

The NU’s involvement in Masjumi and in the Shumubu are further 
evidence of its role in promoting nationalist sentiment during this period. 
Masjumi was a symbol of unity for Indonesian Muslims which ultimately 


made a great contribution to the Indonesian drive for independence. Unlike 


82 Bruinessen, NU, 52-54. 

83 The Shumubu was a religious afairs office founded by the Japanese government 
to provide religious services to Muslims. This was, of course, one of many political tools 
used by the Japanese to maintain their occupation. 


@ 84 See Kahin, Nationalism, 111 and M.C. Ricklefs, A History, 206-209. 
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the Masjumi that was to be founded in 1945, this Masjumi was a council 
designed by the Japanese government to channel the voices of all 
Indonesian Islamic organizations or groups. The Masjumi supported the 
existence of Dai Nippon, the Japanese armed forces because they were seen 
as a bulwark against the so-called Asia Timur Raya (Greater East Asia). 
Although Masjumi was founded by the Japanese, its supporters were not 
necessarily affiliated to them. Rather, its members were often rural based, 
and while they came from every corner of the archipelago, they retained 
strong feelings of unity. The officers of Masjumi were members of the 
Muhammadiyah and the NU. Kiai Hasjim Asj'ari was president and his son, 
Wahid Hasjim (NU), and Mas Mansoer (Muhammadiyah) served as the vice- 
presidents who were in charge of activities in Jakarta. Kiai Wahab 
Chasbullah and Ki- Bagus Hadikusumo, chiefs of the NU and 
Muhammadiyah respectively, were appointed as advisors to the executive 
board. The Shumubu, which was part of the formal government 
administration on the other hand, was run by Hasjim Asj’ari and Wahid 
Hasjim together with leaders from the Muhammadiyah, also played an 
important role in uniting Muslims. Accordingly this policy of cooperation 
with the Japanese administration allowed Muslims to gain considerable 
experience in government and administration, produced para-military force 
and allowed the further development of a rural national-political network on 
Java. All of these would later on become important in the Indonesian 
national life. 

The NU’s leader at this time, K.H. Wahid Hasyim, played a crucial role in 
the establishment of Indonesia when he became involved in the BPKI (Badan 
Persiapan Kemerdekaan Indonesia, or the Committee of Preparation of 
Indonesian Independence}, which was established on 29 May 1945 by the 


Japanese before they left Indonesia. The founding of this committee was one 
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of the most important events in the history of Indonesian nationalism 
© because it officially produced the foundations of Indonesian nationalism, 
i.e., Pancasila and the 1945 Constitution. At first Hasyim chose to be in the 
group which sought to establish an Islamic State in Indonesia, while the 
other camp opted for a secular state.5 
After the first meeting, the Committee founded Sub Komite BPKI (a 
smaller commission) consisting of 9 members, namely Soekarno, 
Muhammad Hatta, A.A. Maramis, A. Wahid Hasyim, Abikoesno 
Tjokrosuyoso, Abdula Kahar Muzakkar, Haji Agus Salim, Ahmad Subardjo, 
and Muhammad Yamin. This committee succeeded in reaching a decision 
dealing with first draft of the Indonesian Constitution signed on 22 June 
1945. This draft is now best-known as the Piagam Jakarta or Jakarta 
Charter. 
In the next meeting, held on June 10-16, 1945, the committee 
@ concentrated on discussing the reluctance of some members about the 
phrase ‘dengan kewajiban menjalankan syari’at Islam bagi pemeluk- 
pemeluknya,” or “with the obligation of practicing Islamic law for Muslims.” 
As an ulama, Hasyim played an important role in mediating the different 
views. In the meeting of June 13, 1945, Hasyim proposed phrases for 
articles 4.2 and 29. Article 4.2 says that “those who are eligible to be the 
candidates for president and vice-president must be an Indonesian by origin 
and must be Muslim.” Article 29 says that “the religion of the state is Islam, 
but guarantees that believers of other religions may practice their 
religions. "6 


*5 The emergence of a number of political parties with religious foundations during the reformation era 
of Habibie, 1998-1999, has invited polemics on the same issue of a secular state or Islamic state. 
© See H. Muhammad Yamin, Naskah Persiapan Undang-undang Dasar 1945, 1 (Jakarta; Yayasan 
& Prapanca, 1959), 259. See also H.M. Shaleh Harun and Abdul Munit Mulkan, Latar Belakang Ummat 
Islam Menerima Pancasila Sebagai Asas Tunggal (Yogyakarta: Aquarius, 1986), 141-144. 
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On August 18, 1945, one day after Indonesian independence, the PPKI 
(Panitian Persiapan Kemerdekaan Indonesia, or the Committee of 
Preparation of Indonesian Independence) was founded. It consisted of 27 
members, one of whom was Wahid Hasyim; Soekarno was the principal 
while Muhammad Hatta was the vice-principal. In the first meeting of this 
committee, the members discussed a number of important changes to the 
Constitution which would later play an important role in shaping the 
foundation of Indonesian nationalism. The changes were: (1} the word 
“Mukaddimah’ (an Arabic term) was replaced with *‘Pembukaan’” (a Malay 
word) or “opening”; (2) the phrase “Berdasarkan kepada Ke-Tuhanan, 
dengan kewayiban menjalankan syani’at Islam bagi pemeluk-pemeluknya,” or 
“based on the Divinity, with the obligation of practicing Islamic law for 
Muslims” was replaced with “berdasar atas Ke-Tuhanan Yang Maha Esa,” or 
“based on the Oneness of God’; (3) from the phrase “Presiden ialah orang 
Indonesia asli dan beragama Islam” (“those who eligible to be the candidates 
of President and Vice-President must be an Indonesian by origin and 
Muslim), the words ‘dan bergama Islam’ were deleted; and (4) in line with the 
above points, article 29 was revised to read “Negara berdasarkan Ke- 
Tuhanan Yang Maha Esa,” or “the state is based on the Oneness of God.”87 
The current Indonesian Constitution is still based on the work done by this 
committee. In general, the changed were apparently intended to produce 
language that reflected the Indonesian context in language and meaning. 
References to God were clearly related to Islam, but specific mention of 
Islam or things Muslim was avoided. Otherwise Islam was awarded no 


favors, but neither was it paralyzed in any way. 


"Yamin, Naskah, 400-410. 
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After independence was declared on August 17, 1945 the NU committed 
itself to defending Indonesia’s status as an independent and sovereign state. 
This was dramatically demonstrated when British troops supporting the 
retum of the Netherlands Indies Civil Administration (NICA) to Batavia 
(Jakarta) landed in the country. Following a pattern that they had 
demonstrated in the past and still do today, NU members rallied in defense 
of their Jand. Once the Bnitish military action plan to occupy the major cities 
in preparation for a return of Dutch administration was made known and 
the reluctance of the Central Government to take action clearly noted, the 
NU’s members gathered together in Surabaya on October 21-22, 1945 to 
discuss the issue. The gathering® was held in order to produce a fatwa (a 
statement made by religious scholars based on the Qur’an and the Prophet’s 
Traditions} so that any fight undertaken by Indonesians against such 
occupation could be interpreted as a jihad. According to Bruinessen, this NU 
meeting was an implicit criticism of the new Indonesian government’s 
leadership, which had not acted very forcefully in dealing with the Briitsh 
action which imperiled Indonesian independence. This fatwa or declaration 
came to be known as the Resolusi Jihad (Holy War Resolution). The Resolusi 
Jihad was announced for a second time by the NU in March 1946. It stated 
that every Muslim was obliged to defend the country’s territorial integrity 
(which at this time extended only to Java and Madura) as the Allied action 
posed grave consequences for the Muslim community. In the ensuing battle 
of Surabaya November 1945, NU members participated in large numbers. 


88 The practice of istighastah (gathering together) is a unique feature of this 
association. This seems to be the practice of the Anggaran Dasar (statuten), paragraph 
1, Article 2 of the constitution. In addition, it may also be influenced by the fact that it 
is based on the school of Ahi al-Sunnah wa al-Jama‘ah, which follows the companions 
of the Prophet, such as the tradition of gathering together in making any policy. This 
attitude cannot always be understood as support for political purposes, as is usually 
the case. 
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Throughout the Revolution NU leaders participated in the government while 


younger NU members served in the armed forces. 


The NU under the Soekarno’s Old Order 

Generally speaking, the period of Soekarno was divided into two eras, 
namely Parliamentary Democracy (1949-1957) and Guided Democracy 
(1957-1965). During these eras, the NU’s political activity took two forms: as 
a component of Masjumi (1945-1952) and as an independent political party 
(1952-1966). As was mentioned earlier, Masjumi was reestablished after 
Indonesia had won its freedom. This time it had more members than before, 
and included such new members as the PUII ( Persatuan Ummat Islam 
Indonesia) and PUI (Persatuan Ummat Islam) from West Java and the PSII.®9 
This time, however, the NU received a reduced proportion of representatives 
compared to other organizations, both within the Masjumi and in ministerial 
positions. The usual reason that many scholars cite is that the NU did not 
have enough educated people to fill positions of responsibility. There may 
have been subtle, cultural reasons at work as well. In this case NU leaders 
preferred to be offered positions of responsibility, rather than ask for them. 
They expected leadership role on the basis of their standing, but if they were 
not given a post, then they tended to step back and let others take it without 
protest. When not given posts they expected they were privately 
disappointed and, sometimes, angry. This was one of the reasons why the 
NU withdrew from Masjumi in 1952 and became a political party on its 
own, i.e., they were ignored as potential leaders and were seldom given 


positions by acclamation. Culturally, they were out of step with the times 


For more information, see Muhammad Asyari “The Rise of the Masjumi Party in Indonesian and the 


Role of the Ulama in Its Early Development,” (MA thesis, McGill Univeristy, 1976), 59. 
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where open and direct competition was an important factor in choosing 
people. The NU’s adherence to the legal maxim dar’ al-mafasid muqaddam 
‘ala jalb al-masalih, to avoid disadvantages before considering the 
advantages, may possibly explain this attitude. It was better in their eyes to 
avoid conflict among Muslims than to gain positions of influence in the 
government. Furthermore, ideological reasons may also have contributed to 
this phenomenon. 

The rise of the Masjumi party in 1945 was a positive response by Muslim 
leaders to the government’s declaration of political plurality and its 
willingness to allow freedom to establish political parties.9! This declaration 
was a sign of victory for the younger generation who had called for a multi- 
party system as opposed to a single party. The idea of having a single 
national party, Partai National Indonesia (Indonesian National Party) had 
actually been proposed by President Soekarno at the national address of 
August 23, 1945. He argued that in such revolutionary times, it was 
necessary to unite all elements in the nation. Ultimately pressures from 
various quarters caused the matter to be resolved with an open political 
system. 

This announcement, which was released by vice-president Moehammad 
Hatta, led to a historical moment for Indonesian Muslim involvement in 
politics. On November 7-8, 1945 a number of Indonesian Muslim leaders 
held the Ummat Islam congress in Yogyakarta. This congress arrived at three 
important decisions. First, the decision was taken to form a political party 
called Masjumi, in conscious imitation of the name given to the council 


formed under the Japanese occupation. This Masjumi, however, was 


9 The next chapter considers the political reasons for the NU’s withdrawal from the 


PPP in early 1984. 


91 Kementerian Penerangan RI, Kepartaian dan Pariementaria, (1954), 9. 
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different in that, it clearly saw itself as a political party, while the former was 
not. Second, the congress decided that Masjumi was to be the sole Muslim 
political party in the country. The original hope was that it would serve to 
unite politically the Muslim ummat, even thought in the end it became more 
a source of division than unity. Third, the congress made it clear that there 
were certain differences of view among Muslim leaders as to the character of 
the nation-state they wanted to build. 

Wahid Hasjim's lack of success in managing the hajj transportation for 
the 1952 season gave rise to the first sign of conflict between NU leaders and 
other members of Masjumi, conflict which would lead to the NU’s withdrawal 
from it one year later. Instead of trying to explain the problems in managing 
the hajj transportation, Wahid Hasjim, demonstrating the attitude typical of 
NU leaders,?2 chose to resign from his position as Minister of Religious 
Affairs rather than explain the problems and fight for his position. 
Chasbuilah’s attempt to replace him with other NU candidates, such as 
Masjkur or Fathurrahman, was not acceptable to the general Masjumi 
leadership. The appointment of Faqih Usman of the Muhammadiyah to the 
cabinet post frustrated the NU leadership - they apparently regarded the 
position as belonging to them- and they saw it as a violation of an 


understanding they had with Masjumi in general.®3 A proposal by the NU to 


92 See page 38 on the masilahat and mafsadah and chapter I on the political 
attitude of the NU. For more comprehensive approach, see Muhammad Khalid Masud, 
Islamic Legal Philosophy (Islamabad: Islamic Research Institute, 1977} and Abu Isha al- 
Shatibi, Al-Muwafaagat fi Usul al-Shari’a, 4 vols (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Imiyya, n.d.) 


93 See Bruinessen, NU, 64-70. More details surrounding the reasons for NU’s 
withdrawal from Masjumi are found in Naim Mochtar, “NU Party, 1952-1955" (MA 
thesis, McGill University, 1960). See bibliography. Naim is more interested in this topic 
than in the rise of NU. However, this might be due to the fact that Naim’s work was 
finished only five years after the NU had withdrawn from Masjumi. In other words, it 
was a relevant issue for discussion. Sixteen years later, Achmad Farichin Chumaidy 
(1976) felt the need to understand the rise and development of NU until 1945. See the 
bibliography. Since then the NU has not been touched by any student at the Institute of 
Islamic Studies McGill University, although so many aspects remained unexamined. It 
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federate with Masjumi, a responsible compromise given the needs of both 

® groups was rejected by the Masjumi leadership. At an NU conference in 
Palembang, South Sumatra, not long after this event, the decision by the NU 
executive to become an independent political party was approved. The 
unsympathetic stance of Masjumi leaders and the inability of association 
leaders to articulate their organizational expectations also led the PSII to 
leave Masjumi. The NU invited the PSII and Perti, a political party connected 
the West Sumatra which had earlier left Masjumi, to establish the 
Indonesian Muslim League. This organization came into being in August 
1952. 

The general election of 1955, which is believed by many to have been the 
most democratic election in the history of Indonesia to date, showed the NU 
to have strong backing on Java, Madura and Southern Kalimantan. Overall, 
the NU won the third largest share of the vote after the PNI and Masjumi. 

6 The following table shows a break-down of the voting and seat distribution 


in this election: 


Ne A lhl 
votes votes seats ee 


NU | 6955141 | 1844S :; 
| PKI | =~ 6176914 | 16.4 | 89 
| PSH} 091160 | 29 |B 8 


|_Parkindo | 1003325 | 26 =| 8 | 31 | 
770740, | 2.000 
a ae 


Murba 
4496701 
37785299 | 100.0 | 


& has been given little attention in the study of Islamic movements, political parties or 
organizations in the country. It is hoped that the present study will fill the gap. 
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@ The figures are even more striking when we compare the number of seats 
held by the NU before and after the election. 


Tn — "lB 
Election Election 
SS es a ES 
Ce ie Oe ee 
RR 2 Ss (- S| SC -X./ 
The above figures show us that the number of seats eae by the NU 


increased dramatically from 8 to 45 seats and raised the NU’s position from 
tenth to third in overall share of the vote. The PKI (Partai Komunis Indonesia, or 
Indonesian Communist Party} also made considerable gains, increasing its share 
of seats by over fifty percent compared to previously. This also indicated that the 
PK] played a role during the period in question. 

During the periods of Parliamentary and Guided Democracy under 
® Soekarno’s Old Order between 1950 and 1965, the NU participated in all but one 
cabinet, that of Wilopo.%* In view of the many crises that took place during the 
transition from Parliamentary to Guided Democracy, such as the installation of 
the extra-parliamentary Kabinet Karya (working cabinet) in April 1957, the 
establishment of the National Council in May and the proclamation by 
Presidential Decree of the 1945 Constitution, and finally the dissolution of the 
elected parliament in March 1960, the NU decided against defending the existing 
system of liberal parliamentary democracy, preferring instead to back the 


™ Nevertheless, the NU “was commonly partrayed as opportunistic, politically unsophisticated, venal, 
and inordinately accommodationist.” Keddie notes that the academic neglect of traditionalist Islam is 
commonplace across the Muslim world See Greg Fealy, “Rowing in a Typhoon’ Nahdiatul U7ama and the 
Decline of Parliamentary Democracy,” in David Bourchier and John Legge, Democracy in 
Indonesia 1950s and 1990s (Clayton, Victoria: Center of Southeast Asian Studies, 
Monash University, 1994), 88 and N.R. Keddie, ed., Scholars, Saints, and Sufis: Musim 
& igious Institutions in the Middle East since 1500 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1972), 5-6 
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proposals of Soekarno and the military.95 This attitude to the state and the 
ruling government in power was justified on the basis of precepts set forth by 
prominent medieval Sunni thinkers such as al-Mawardi, al-Ghazali and al- 
Bagillani, who regarded de facto governmental authority as the determinant of 
political conditions with an obligation on the part of Muslims to accept it and 
work with it. For these types of ulama, the ummat must be obedient to the state, 
even a despotic one, for authority was vastly preferable to anarchy. 

During this period the NU leadership was dominated by kiais and politicians 
noted for their willingness to compromise with the government leaders. The most 
influential figure leading the NU at this period was K.H. Wahab Hasbullah, one 
of the founding fathers of the organization. He seems to have had a flexible and 
highly practical approach to politics. The other influential figure was Idham 
Chalid, who occupied the post of general party chairman from 1956 until 1984. 
These two key figures, together with the secretary general of the NU Saifuddin 
Zuhri, K.H. Masjkur, Zainal Arifin and Djamaluddin Malik, were in charge of 
conceiving policies and tactics for the NU. 

What was the theoretical basis for the actions taken by NU leaders during 
the period in question? As was later on admitted by Abdurrahman Wahid, the 
NU usually based its actions on references to figh (law), especially to the twin 
principles of maslahat (benefit) and mafsadah (harm). According to al-Ghazali 
any actions to protect religion, life, intellect, lineage and property constituted 
maslahat, anything inimical to them was mafsadah. Preventing something that 
led to mafsadah was also considered to be masiahat. Thus, before arriving at a 
decision, the ulama should calculate what was the benefit or harm that would 
occur from a particular action.% This gave the NU leadership an opportunity to 


* Greg Fealy, “Rowing,” 92. 
° H. Enayat, Modern Islamic Political Thought (London: Macmillan, 1982), 339-58. 
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be eclectic, reactive and innovative in response to problems confronting it. 
Ultimately, this “good-bad” approach to political difficulties allowed the NU 
leadership to withdraw it supports from the Soekarno regime in 1966 and to give 
its allegiance to the new government headed by Soeharto. The NU leadership at 
that time understood that structural changes were to occur in the political 
system. To reject those proposals would be extremely dangerous. Any party that 
did so could be labeled ‘counter-revolutionary’ and subjected to intimidation and 
oppression. This political policy of the NU, however, led the NU to its being 
labeled opportunist and not a real contributor to Indonesian democracy. One 
might argue, however, that in certain situations, political opportunism remained 
important. 

The second reason, as Abdurrahman Wahid admitted, was that in any continuation of 
the Soekarno government, the Communist Party would certainly have gained in power and 
that NU would have lost influence accordingly. A change of allegiance was therefore a 
political necessity. The uncertainty of the economic and political situation and the fact that 
President Soekamo was seriously ill, plus the bloody revolt engineered by the PKI in 
September 30, 1965, all led to a major historical turning point for Indonesia. The Soekarno 
period ended when the young General Soeharto took over and began his mule over the 
country — one which would last for 32 years. Thus began the New Order phase of 


Indonesian history. 


CHAPTER Ii 
NU’S WITHDRAWAL FROM POLITICS 


A. The Socio-Political Situation in Indonesia Prior to 1980 

Indonesian nationalism during almost the entire first half of the New 
Order period centered on maintaining national stability and promoting 
national economic development. One of the policies of the New Order 
Government for maintaining national stability (and to help the government 
itself remain in power) was to curb any social movement which the 
government could not directly control. This policy included limiting the 
number of political parties, restricting the activities of social and religious 
organizations, and above all, imposing the same ideology on all social and 
political organizations in the country. The government's plan to concentrate 
on the development of the national economy also contributed to this policy 
of political containment. Thus, political and democratic issues were 
considered secondary to economic ones. Those in power realized that the 
economy had been the main political weapon of the Communist party in the 
earlier period and that poor economic conditions were a fertile field for anti- 
government groups to prosper in. 

In this section, I will focus on these policies and their influence on the 
attitude of social and religious organizations, specifically the Nahdlatul 
Ulama. In addition, I will examine the problems of Indonesian nationalism 
before 1984, when the Nahdlatul Ulama decided to return to the 1926 
khittah, or the spirit of 1926, the year of its foundation. 


The Rise of the New Order and Its Model of National Development 
The rise of the New Order government began with the fall of Soekarno’s 
Old Order amid political and economic instability and an unsuccessful and 
bloody revolt by the Indonesian Communist Party (PKI, Partai Komunis 
Indonesia) in 1965. Quite clearly, the presidential succession did not take 
place constitutionally, i.e. through the normal and dynamic mechanisms of 
government. ! 
The attempted coup has since been subject to a wide range of conflicting 
interpretations; to cite but one example, the army-backed New Order 
government's version differs greatly from that of Western scholars. For some 
Western scholars, such as Benedict Anderson and Ruth McVey, a strong 
argument for the PKI’s playing an official role in planning the coup attempt 
cannot be made. 2 They argue that the coup attempt was actually an internal 
affair of the Army. Thus, the PKI served as a convenient scapegoat for the 
Army to cover up the real source of the conflict. But Harold Crouch has 
argued that the latter thesis (the so-called “Cornell Paper”) is very difficult to 
defend in its original form, in light of the testimony of the PKI leaders at the 
1 According to the 1945 Constitution, the Indonesian President is elected every 
five years following a general election. Neither of the two most recent presidents, namely 
Soeharto and Habibie, have succeeded in being elected after a general election. The 
collapse of Soeharto’s New Order government was, to some extent, a repetition of 
Indonesian history. 

2 Anderson and McVey’s academic work on this subject, written in January of 
1966, was considered a very controversial study; it was not published until five years 
later, and became known as the “Cornell Paper’. The study may have had strong 
influence on the perceptions of Western scholars, but it has not had a very strong 
influence within the country, even with the collapse of the Soeharto regime. Anderson, 
B.R. O'R., and Ruth McVey, A Preliminary Analysis of the October 1, 1965, Coup in 
Indonesia (Ithaca: Modern Indonesia Project, Cornell University, 1971). For a similar 


argument and more information on this issue, see Harold Crouch, The Army and Politics 
in Indonesia (Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 1978} and Rex Mortimer, 
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Mahmilub (Mahkamah Militer Luar Biasa, or Special Military Court) trials, 

& as well as in view of the opinions expressed by PKI émigré groups in Europe 
and elsewhere. The Indonesian army’s version, on the other hand, which 
gained general public acceptance in Indonesia, identified the PKI as the 
dalang (puppet master) of the coup attempt, a conclusion that seemed clear- 
cut.3 This version was used later on by the New Order regime to suppress 
any movements trying to criticize the government, by accusing them of 
proliferating Communist teachings. All published materials containing 
Communist ideas and even academic works showing the Communist 
movement in a positive light were prohibited. One proposition of the New 
Order that strongly influenced the Indonesian people at every level was that 
the Indonesian Communist Party had betrayed the state and nation by 

@ attempting to replace the state ideology of Pancasila with Communist 
ideology. 

For Muslim groups, the issue of replacing the Pancasila ideology with a 
Communist one meant applying an atheist ideology that was strongly 
opposed to their beliefs and their commitment to the nation. This is why 
Muslims, especially the NU, worked together to establish good relations with 
the army and other forces that supported the New Order government and 
accepted the state ideology of Pancasila. This was a period that witnessed 
the rise of a number of movements against the continuation of the 


Soekarnoist political system. Among these were KAMI (Kesatuan Aksi 


“Indonesia: Empire Post-Mortems on the PKI,” Australian Outlook, 22 (December), 347- 
359. 


@ 3 Harold Crouch, The Army and Politics in Indonesia (Ithaca and London: Cornell 
University Press, 1978), 101-102. 
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Mahasiswa Indonesia, or Action Front of Indonesian University Students},‘ 
KAPPI (Kesatuan Aksi Pemuda Pelajar Indonesia, or Action Front of 
Indonesian Youth and Students), and KAP Gestapu/PKI (Kesatuan Aksi 
Penggayangan Gestapu/PKI, or Action Front for Destroying the 
Gestapu/PKI). Among the Muslim figures who played significant roles in 
these movements were H. Husni Thamrin, M. Zamroni, and Subhan Z.E.,5 
who led KAMI, KAPPI and the KAP Gestapu/PKI, respectively; significantly 
some of them were NU members. Their efforts should be viewed as coming 
from a commitment to uphold the agreement of Indonesian nationalist 
leaders who were committed to founding the Indonesian state on the basis of 
religious pluralism, i.e. not on a single faith, and certainly not on atheism, 
like the PKI]. These movements, later collectively known as the 1966 
generation, put forward three demands to the Soekarno government: that 
Soekarno dissolve the PKI, that he purge the cabinet of all leftist elements, 
and that he reduce prices in order to improve economic life.6 These demands 
contained three dimensions of national interest: (1) ensuring the stability of 
national politics; (2) saving people from starvation; and (3) attaining unity 
based on the same goal of nationalism. 


The NU’s formal role in the rise of the New Order was not as transparent 
as its informal role; however, the NU's support for the formation of the New 


‘ For further accounts of KAMI, see, for example, Rosihan Anwar, “The Birth of 
KAMI,” Quadrant (March-April 1967), 55-60; Baladas Ghosahal, “Students and Politics 
in Indonesia: The Birth of KAMI,” China Report, vol. 6, no 5 (September-October 1970), 
39-47. 


S Both M. Zamroni, and Subhan were activists in NU at that time. 


6 See Team Pembinaan Penatar dan Bahan Penataran Pegawai Republik 
Indonesia, Bahan Penataran Pedoman Pengahyatan dan Pengamalan Pancasila, 
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Order seemed stronger than that of any other social group in Indonesia at 
that time. Nonetheless, the doctrine of tawassuth (middle way)? espoused by 
its leaders, coupled with the negative publicity attracted by various radical 
Islamic movements, such as Kartosuwirjo’s revolt in of Bandung, Kahar 
Muazakkar’s insurgency in South Sulawesi, and the Aceh Merdeka 
movements, have caused many to forget the contribution made by Muslims 
to the formation of the New Order. Writing on the situation as it stands 
today, Voll remarks: “Such continuing militant opposition means that the 
country’s leaders, especially those in the military, maintain a general 
mistrust of Islamic movements.”* This was true for the entire New Order 
period prior to 1980. In identifying its enemies, i.e. so-called anti- 
government entties, anti-Pancasila and Islamic state forces, the New Order 
ignored certain significant segments of the nation-state, which included 
Muslim groups. The New Order government identified Communists as 
“extreme left’? and Muslim fundamentalists as “extreme right”: By the early 


1990s, the army had identified a new threat: “extreme centrists”.!° 


Undang-undang Dasar 1945 dan Garis-garis Besar Haluan Negara (Jakarta: Sekretariat 
Team Pembinaan Penatar dan Bahan Penataran Pegawai Republik Indonesia, 1978), 91 


7 K.H. Ahmad Siddiq, Khittah Nahdliyah (Jakarta: Persatuan Bangil, 1980) and 
Islam, Pancasila dan Ukhwah Islamiyah: Wawancara dengan Rois Aam PBNU KH. 
Ahmad Siddig (Jakarta: Lajnah Ta'lif wan Nasyr, 1985). | am much indebted to Greg 
Barton who has reproduced these two works in his book. He gives two reasons for the 
reproducing them with translation and annotation: one is that Siddiq’s thought might 
be brought to the attention of a wider audience, and two, it is hoped that this may lead 
to a better understanding of the dynamics of reform within Nahdlatul Ulama. See, Greg 
Barton, Nahdatul Ulama, Traditional Islam and Modernity in Indonesia. (Clayton, 
Australia: Monash Asia Institute, 1996), 110-128. Compare with Clifford Geertz, The 
Religion of Java (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970). 

& John Obert Voll, [slam Continuity and Change in the Modern Worid (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1994), 344. 


9 For a different view on the same topic see R. William Liddle, “The Islamic Turn 
in Indonesia: A Political Explanation,” Journal of Asian Studies, 55, no. 3 (August 1996), 
620-621.613-634. Especially page 617. 


10 “Extreme Centrist” referred to those who promoted human rights, 
democratization, justice and other issues well-lmown in Western countries. Adam 
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As for the NU, which is usually considered by its own members and 
outside observers as upholding the doctrines of Ahi al-Sunnah wa al- 
Jama’ah, to distinguish themselves from the Shia, its general political 
attitude has been expressed as Tawassuth, or middle path, moderate as 
opposed to extremist (tatharrufj, neither in favor of the extreme right, 
(understood by the New Order to refer to Islam) nor the extreme left 
{understood to refer to Communism). Literally, Ahi al-Sunnah wa al-Jama’ah 
means the people of the Sunna (the tradition of the Prophet Muhammad) - 
thus the community and its members remain strict followers of the Sunni 
tradition.!! In practice, this community of Muslims follows the practice of 
the prophet’s Companions According to K.H. Bisri Mustofa, an NU ulama 
from Rembang, Ahi al-Sunnah wa al-Jama’ah refers to that of Muslims who 
hold fast to the following tradition: 

1. In the Islamic law, they follow one of the four great Muslim jurists, i.e., 
Hanafite, Malikite, Shafiite and Hanbalite. In practice, most of Indonesian 
traditionalist Muslims follow the Shafiite. 

2. In theology, they follow the teachings of Imam Abu Hasan al-Ash’ari and 


Imam Abu Mansur al-Maturidi. 
3. In Tasawuf, they follow the basic teachings of Imam Abu Qosim al-Junaidi.!2 


The above characteristics of Ahi al-Sunnah wa al-Jama’ah have made the 
NU different from other Muslim groups, such as the Muhammadiyah, which 
also claims to be the followers of Ahi al-Sunnah wa alVJJama’‘ah. Another 
characteristic that makes the NU different from the Muhammadiyah is that 


Schwarz notes that the founding of ICMI was an alternative force designated by 
Soeharto to deal with “extreme centrists.” But, as Abdurrahaman Wahid has pointed 
out, ICMI may later become the small crocodile that went on to eat its owner. It can be 
argued that the bargaining for sharing seats in the 1997 cabinet between the ICMI 
faction and Soeharto cronies resulted in nepotism in the formation of the cabinet. But, 
the blame was later attributed to Soeharto himself. This would be an interesting 
question to investigate. See also Liddle, “The Islamic...”, 613-634, especially page 617 
and Douglas E. Remage, Politics in Indonesia: Democracy, Islam and the Ideology of 
Tolerance (London and New York: Routledge, 1995), 17 


'l See Siradjuddin Abbas, J 'tigad Ahlussunnah Wal Jamaah (Jakarta: Pustaka Tarbiyah, 1983), 16. 


'2 Zamakhsyari Dhofier, Tradisi Pesantren: Studi Tentang Pandangan Hidup Kiai (Jakarta: 
LP3ES), 1982), 149. 
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in practicing the above principles the NU adjust to the local traditions and 
cultures of Indonesia. This is one of the reasons that the NU is accused by 
other groups of practicing bid’ah or innovation.13 

The NU’s informal yet active role under the New Order government began 
on October 1, 1966, when the NU’s leaders sought information about the 
kidnapping of six army generals (later found dead). Actually, although the 
mounting rivalry between the army and the PKI was clear to everyone, the 
announcement made by the coup leaders on October 1 had not indicated 
any PKI involvement but stated, saying instead that it was ‘a movement 
within the army’ aimed at protecting Sukarno from an army plot sponsored 
by the CIA.!4 After successfully restoring order and scattering the dissident, 
the new government led by Soeharto!5 was inspired to take action on 
political consolidation.'¢ Interestingly, the economy was used to justify every 


single policy implemented. 


'3 See Zamakhsyari Dhofier, “ Beberapa Aspek yang Menjadi Dasar Keluatan dan Pengaruh NU,” 
in S. Sinansari Ecip ed., NU dalam Tantangan (Jakarta: Al-Kautsar, 1989), 54. 


14 Crouch, The Army and Politics, 97. There are several theories on the origins of 
the coup. Crouch carefully analyzea them, pointing out the weaknesses and strength of 
each. The ‘A’ version, presented by Ben Anderson and Ruth McVey from Cornell 
University has received significant attention in this respect, because it offers a very 
controversial argument compared to that of the New Order government. See also my 
previous explanation. After looking at the argument presented dealing with Sukarno’s 
fall and comparing it to the events happening prior to and several months after the end 
of Soeharto era, I suspect that the United States, the IMF and the CIA may have also 
been involved in forcing Soeharto to end his presidency. It is interesting to compare the 
connection between Amien Rais’s activities and US involvement. It is very interesting 
that 6 days after I wrote this footnote, Soeharto declared that the “West,” which wanted 
him to step down aided the conspiracy by forcing him to leave the office of the 
Presidency “unconstitutionally.” 


\S On Soeharto’s accession to this position, see, Harold Crouch, The Army and 
Politics; and William Lidsker, Soeharto Finds the Divine Vision: Political Biography 
(Honolulu, Hawaii: The Semangat Press, 1990). In this book, Lidaker also presents a 
comprehensive analysis of the political progress of Soeharto until 1990. See also 
Hamish McDonald, Soeharto’s Indonesia (Honohilu: University of Hawaii Press, 1981) 
and O.G. Roeder, The Smiling General, President Soeharto of Indonesia (Jakarta: 
Gunung Agung, 1969). 


16 Howard M. Federspiel, Muslim Intellectuals and National 
Indonesia (New York: Nova Science Publisher, 1992), 1-3. For further discussion of 


$0 


In addition, Federspiel notes that, as the basis for its political system, 
the New Order restructured itself on five principal platforms: 


(1} to position the military aa the agent for state security and give them the most 
important features of national life. 

(2) to form the military, state employees and peasant groups into the backbone 
of a government-assisted party that mobilized much of the electorate, offered 
pro-government candidates for election, and gave legislative support to 
government programs. 

(3) to assign the task of carrying out a national economic development plan to a 
group of highly respected technocrats, mostly trained in the West. 

(4) to stress agricultural production and distribution of foodstuffs throughout 
the nation. 


(5) to decide, mostly by fait accompli, that Pancasila was the national 
philosophical orientation of the country.'” 


Furthermore, in an attempt to distinguish itself from the Old Order, the 
New Order regime defined itself as: 


(a) an order of the state and nation, based on the implementation of the 
Pancasila and the 1945 constitution in a pure and consistent manner. 

(b) an order that aspired to the ideals of independence, that is, a just and 
prosperous Indonesian society based on the Pancasila. 

(c) an order which wished to establish the system of state and society based on 
the constitution, democracy and law. 

{d) an order of constitution and an order of development.!8 


The New Order’s Political Policies 

In the process of consolidating his power and to give himself greater 
legitimacy by implementing the development ideals outlined above, Soeharto 
delayed the first general election of his presidency, despite the fact that there 
were strong demands to hold it as soon as possible. At an Army (Angkatan 


Darat) seminar held in Bandung in 1966, it was decided that, in order to enable 
the New Order to win the next general election, the armed forces (ABRI} should 


these issues, see also Wiliam R. Liddle, “Indonesia in 1987: The New Order at the 
height of its Power,” Asian Survey, 28 (February 1988). 

17 Howard Federspiel, Muslim Intellectuals 180-191. 

18 Team Pembinaan Penatar dan Bahan Penataran Pegawai Republik Indonesia, 
Bahan Penataran Pedoman Pengahyatan dan Pengamalan Pancasila, Undang-undang 


Dasar 1945 dan Garisgaris Besar Haluan Negara (Jekarta: Sekretariat Team 
Pembinaan Penatar dan Bahan Penataran Pegawai Republik Indonesia, 1978), 167. 
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guarantee security through a constitutional approach. In order to do so, ABRI, 
through its spokesperson Major General Abdul Haris Nasution, formulated the 
concept of the “Middle Way’, according to which the army neither sought to 
take over the government nor remain politically inactive. Its dual role, known as 
“dwifungsi ABRI’!9 was enshrined with the passage of constitutional 
amendment number 15 (1969) concerning general elections. Once ABRI had 
made sure that it could participate in the New Order government, the 
government declared that Indonesia was finally ready to hold the vote. 

Both Abdul Aziz Thaba, and Harold Crouch state that there are two 
opposing views regarding the dual function of ABRI, one internal to ABRI itself, 
and one held by civilians. The former can be further divided into a structural 
perspective and a point of view stemming from personal opinion. Both see 
citizens as essentially too weak to maintain national stability on their own, thus 
requiring ABRI to hold key strategic positions in the government. ABRI leaders 
believe that, throughout the history of Indonesia and until the concept of dual 
function was applied, only ABRI was capable of creating and maintaining 
political stability and economic development. Hence, the military expected to 
hold such key positions in the govemment as Menko Polkam (Menteri 
Koordinator Politik dan Keamanan, or Coordinator of the Ministry of Politics 
and Security), Menhankam (Menteri Pertahanan dan Keamanan, or Minister of 

19 The doctrine of Dwifungsi (the military doctrine stipulating a dual political 
and security role) has been blamed for a number of the faults of the New Order during 
its time. One of the faults that should be mentioned here, as far as the national interest 
is concerned was the appointment of 75 elite members of the armed forces by Soeharto 
to the MPR (People’s Consultative Assembly). This issue was the focus of student 
demonstrations during the Special Meeting (SI) of the DPR, on 10-13 November 1998. 
That the practice had been in place for thirty-two years did not discourage them, 
although they did ultimately fail to attain their goal. The policy was still too strong for 
MPR members to break, despite strong opposition from almost every level of society. A 
separate study would be needed to investigate relevant issues leading to the collapee of 
the New Order. 

2° Umadi Radhi, Strategi PPP (Jakarta: Integrita Press, 1984), 73. 
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Defense and Security}, Mendagri (Menteri Dalam Negeri, or Minister of Internal 
Affairs), and BPK (Badan Pemeriksa Keuangan Negara, or National Auditor), as 
well as the governorships of strategic provinces such as Jakarta, West Java, 
East Java, Central Java and several non-Javanese areas. ABRI representatives 
were also supposed to be appointed to the Council of People’s Representatives 
(DPR) and the People’s Consultative Assembly {MPR). These policies have drawn 
criticism both from within ABRI as well as from without. The long-standing 
tradition of military personnel enjoying such special privileges has made 
difficult to progress to a more democratic system of government. 

The general election was finally held on July 3, 1971, with 9 parties 
participating, one of them Golongan Karya (Golkar) allied to the government 
itself. The result held few surprises. Golkar won a landslide victory, taking 
almost two-thirds of the popular vote (62.80 per cent). It collected 34,348,673 of 
the 54,699,509 votes cast. The NU received 10,213,650 votes, or 18.67 per 
cent, the PNI 3,793,266 or 6.94 per cent, and the PMI 2,930,746 or 5.36 per 
cent, while the remaining 6.21 per cent was divided between minor parties like 
PSII, Parkindo, Partai Katolik and Perti.2! Of the 351 seats available, Golkar 
won 227, the NU 58, Parmusi 24, the PNI 20, the PSI 10, Parkindo 7, Partai 
Katolik 3, and Perti 2. Murba and IPKI received no seats at all.2 

The results showed that, except for the NU, none of the other parties 
posed a threat to the regime. Golkar had such strong support that, even if all 
the other parties had formed a coalition (a remote possibility at best), Golkar 


would still have garnered the most votes. All such assumptions however were 


7! To get more information about the history, the rise, and the political attitude of Perti, see 
Alaiddin Koto, Pemikiran Politik Pert: Persatuan Tarbiyah Islamiyah (Jakarta: Nimas Muitima, 1997). 

2 Nishihara, Masashi, Golkar and the Indonesian Elections of 1971 (Ithaca: 
Cornell Modern Indonesia Project, Monograph Series No. 56, 1972), 63, Table VII. 
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contingent on the vote having been fairly recorded. Two very important 
political measures taken by the government after the election showed that this 
may not have been the case. These political measures fueled criticism of the 
election process, which was deemed undemocratic from the beginning.?* This 
reality was even acknowledged by Lt. General Ali Moertopo, a former 
spokesman for the New Order: 


Some circles are of the opinion that the triumph of Golkar was achieved due to 
the following factors: the availability of funds, the support of the officers, 
particularly from ABRI (Armed Forces of the Republic of Indonesia), the 
formation of Korpri?5 within various ministries, institutions and firms, and also 
various forms of intimidation. All of these contributed to the triumph of the 
Golkar. 


Furthermore, commenting on the results of the election, Crouch states: 


Despite the electoral success, the Golkar was essentially a creation of the 
military authorities and had little sense of separate identity. Lacking both a 
party organization of its own and roots in society, the Golkar was a temporary 
federation of heterogeneous organizations mobilized by the army with the 
intention of weakening the parties. Conceived as an electoral machine designed 
to undermine the strength of opponents rather than create a new focus of loyalty 
and identification, the Golkar showed no signs of developing into a means of 
channeling civilian aspirations upward. The Golkar “bulldozer” had done its job 
of leveling the ground previously occupied by the parties, but it was an 
unsuitable tool for construction.27 


23 Before more than 200 thousand NU supporters at the National Meeting of the 
PKB, Abdurrahman Wahid rained the issue of the New Order’s treatment of NU 
supporters during the 1971 and 1977 general elections. He said that, due to a more 
democratic system of election, it was time for NU to use its voice freely in the upcoming 
election of June, 1999. See Kompas, March 1, 1999 and Jawa Pos, March 1, 1999. 


24 One of the prominent NU politicians who strongly criticized the results of the 
election was Subhan Z.E. The protest was not taken into consideration by the 
government-supported Golkar. 


25 Korpri is an acronym for Korps Pegawai Republik Indonesia (Civil Servants of 
the Republic of Indonesia}. As a corps of government officers during the New Order era, 
Korpri officially stated that its members, at all levels, voted for Golkar. Golkar anatched 
victory through any measures available. The fact that many government officers also 
worked for Golkar made it easy for the latter to control any information which might 
uncover its misdeeds. In my own experience, during the 1987 general election, I 
witnessed an official representative of PDI prevented from entering a polling station for 
no justifiable reason. It was unfortunate that the man, who appeared uneducated, was 
not able to give any argument against this unfair treatment. 


26 Ali Moertopo, Strategi Polittk Nasional (Jakarta: CSIS, 1974), 82-83. 
27 Crouch, The Army and Politics, 271. 


In acknowledging Golkar’s election victory, Soeharto declared that the 
process had been “luber,” meaning lansung (direct), umum (general), bebas 
(free), and rahasia (confidential). He thanked the people for having exercised 
their voting rights and for the orderly conduct of the election. Adam Malik, 
the vice-president, stated that the election results guaranteed the successful 
implementation of the New Order development program and announced that 
political and economic stability had finally come to Indonesia.28 Despite the 
fact that uber was to become a motto in almost every election held during 
the Soeharto era, the reality was quite the opposite. 

With their victory in the 1971 election, in which Soeharto and ABRI 
extended their "hands" to each other through Golkar, these three powerful 
forces were successful in finally eliminating all opposition groups: Muslim 
groups, on the one hand, and Christian and other nationalist groups on the 
other. In order to cover up their undemocratic treatment of other parties 
and, at the same time, create parties that would come under the 
government’s control, pressure was exerted on parties to either dissolve or 
revert to earlier non-political roles. In January 1973, two new parties were 
formed to challenge Golkar.2? The PPP (Partai Persatuan Pembangunan, or 
Development Unity Party), under the leadership of Idham Chalid (of the NU) 
and Mintareja, replaced the old Muslim parties, and the PDI (Partai 


Demokrasi Indonesia, or Indonesian Democratic Party) was formed as a 


28 For more information on the 1971 election, see Nawaz B. Mody, Indonesia 
Under Soeharto (New York: Apt Books, 1987), 296-324 and Harold Crouch, The Army 
and Potitics in Indonesia (Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 1978), 246-272. 


29 In order to distinguish itself from the other parties, and gain additional 
political advantage, Golkar does not call itself a political party. It claims to be a 
“functional group.” This tactic was backed up by laws regulating the political parties 
and the Golkar (Law no. 3/1975 and Law no. 3/1985 concerning political parties and 
Golkar}. Since the installation of the Reformation Cabinet of Habibie, Golkar has been 
renamed Partai Golongan Karya or Golongan Karya Party. 
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result of the fusion of former nationalist and Christian parties. The PPP, 
formally established on January 5, 1973, was an amalgamation of four 
Islamic parties, namely the NU, PSII, Perti, and Parmusi. The PDI, officially 
founded on January 10, 1973, was itself a fusion of the PNI, Parkindo, 
Partai Katholik, IPKI, and Partai Murba. Both parties were under leadership 
largely amenable to the government’s wishes and received subsidies from 
the latter to finance their operations.% Since then, government interference 
in both parties has been easily accomplished, as Laode Ida notes, 

Therefore, many experts are of the view that the process of amalgamating 
Islamic parties with the PPP was the Golkar government’s strategy to perpetuate 
intemal conflict, which would discourage their gaining any political sympathy 
from the masses. Thus at the same time their sympathy would go to Golkar 
whose leadership (at that time) was mature and whose internal conditions were 
stabile. When conflicts appeared, it would be easy for the political guides, the 
bureaucracy and ABRI, to intervene, basically amounting to Golkar’s 
interference.*! 

The process of depoliticizing society and emasculating political parties, 
begun in 1973, culminated in the idea of the “floating masses.” Nurcholish 
Madjid used this theoretical concept in June 1971 when he advocated the 
closure of party branches below the regency level. The concept of floating 
masses was subsequently taken up by the Commander of Diponegoro, Major 
General Widodo, who declared that there was no need for party 
organizations in villages. He echoed Madjid’s belief that parties should not 
disturb the people below the regency level (kKecamatans or sub-districts), 
except during election campaigns. Thus, there was no need for any 
permanent commitment to party membership. Despite the government's 
justification of the idea of the floating masses on the grounds that it did not 


‘violate’ any constitutional provisions, and its condemnation of all opposition 


% Crouch, The Army, 271. 
31 Laode Ida, Anatomi Konjlik: NU, Etit Islam dan Negara (Jakarta: Pustaka Sinar 


Harapan, 1996), 42. 
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to it, the Nahdlatul Ulama, which had amalgamated with the PPP, faced the 
bitterest consequences, since most of its members were from villages. Nawaz 
B. Mody states that the floating masses concept divided society into two 
major groups; the urban dwellers, who could remain involved in politics; 
and small town and village-dwellers, who could enjoy that luxury only 
during elections. The New Order regime undermined the rural masses by 
terming them masih bodoh, or “still uneducated,” and hence in need of being 
depoliticized and protected from the corruptive influence of political 
participation and control.32 

Following the success of the ruling government in eliminating opposition 
groups by legitimizing only two political parties other than Golkar until the 
1977 general election, several issues arose that are relevant to the 
discussion in this paper. The first issue was a new bill proposing a uniform 
marriage law for all Indonesians. The desire of some Muslim groups to 
impose Islamic law on all Muslim couples had been proposed since 1967, 
but had never been officially introduced. The main barrier to its 
implementation seems to have been the fear that it would subsequently 
affect other groups in society. In August 1973, the Government introduced a 
bill proposing a uniform marriage law for all Indonesians. The bill recognized 
Islamic courts under the Ministry of Religious Affairs as merely playing a 
minor legal role compared to that of the civil courts.. Without any clear 
justification for such a law, namely without referring to any specific religious 
teachings, the bill required every marriage to be registered in order to be 
valid and required Muslim men to obtain the permission of a civil court 
before taking a second wife or obtaining a divorce. 


$2 Mody, Indonesia, 313. 
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The Muslim faction in parliament of course rejected this bill on religious 
grounds. But for the PPP, including the NU politicians, to vote against any 
bill in parliament would have been futile, since they were in the minority. 
They therefore threatened to walk out if a vote was held and rallied the 
Muslim community to protest such an assault on the fundamentais of 
Islam. The dissatisfaction of the PPP was subsequently heard by Muslim 
groups outside the parliament through a press corps that still enjoyed 
limited freedom to publicize these kinds of issues. In the face of widespread 
protest, especially by Muslim youth groups, the bill was finally redrafted by 
a committee of the DPR and finally passed without a vote. 

The powerlessness of the PDI and PPP from 1973 to 1975 was not 
enough to reassure the New Order government that it controlled all aspects 
of life in Indonesia or that it was guaranteed to take the next general 
election. In August 1975, the Government passed the Bill on Political Parties 
and Golkar, in which political parties could not carry out their activities 
among people living in jurisdictions below the level of regency. This bill 
clearly showed that Golkar felt threatened by fact that the majority of PPP 
voters were Nahdlatul Ulama members who lived in rural areas. The 
minister of the Interior, Amir Machmud, stated that guidance of the rural 
population should be in the hands of Government officials. This bill seems 
to have been meant only to render the other political parties impotent.° 

The result of the 1977 general election showed that the new law had 
achieved the desired goal. Golkar naturally won a majority of the vote. In 
reviewing the breakdown of cabinet membership after the 1977 election, 
Michael R. J. Vatikiotis notes that, 


district officers were military men. In the bureaucracy, 78 per cent of directors 


33 Mody, Indonesia, 317. 
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general and 84 per cent of ministerial secretaries were ABRI appointees. Even in 
the diplomatic service, almost half the country’s ambassadors were from the 
military in 1977. In the early 1980s, a former US diplomat estimated that active 
and retired military men occupied half the positions in the ‘higher central 
bureaucracy’. More importantly, the military dominated the affairs of every 
cabinet department. Some of the appointments, especially to the diplomatic 
service were favors granted to retiring officers. The majority was on the active list 
and valued the wider publicity and greater opportunities for renumeration {sic} 
offered by their posts.‘ 

The above picture of the political representatives and government elite, 
who were the secondary decision-makers below the president, clearly shows 
that there was little balance in the democratic representation of the majority 
of the country’s population. As can be seen, the government was largely 
made up of military men, who inevitably adopted a military approach to any 
situation they faced. The army’s almost impregnable position made it nearly 
impossible for civil and non-governmental officers to become real forces in 
making policies for developing the state. This is, of course, not to neglect 
certain elements of the ruling government, such as BAPPENAS (Badan 
Perancang Pembangunan Nasional, or the Office of National Development 
Agency), especially after 1985 when the technocrats appeared to rival the 
army aS a power center. Their role, however, was limited to carrying out 
national programs and only as long as the army did not see them as a threat 
to their existence. 

One of the policies which greatly influenced the structure of Indonesian 
nationalism after the 1970s and enabled the New Order regime to maintain 
control of the country through Golkar and ABRI, was the institution of the 
Pancasila as the sole basis for all political parties and mass organizations.35 


Studying the Muslim response to and their acceptance of the Pancasila, 


34 Michael R.J. Vatikiotis, Indonesian Politics Under Soeharto (New York: 


Routledge, 1994), 70-71. 
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Faisal Ismai} notes three factors motivating the New Order government’s 
policy in this regard. The factors were fear of the re-emergence of Communist 
ideology, the rise of Muslim fundamentalist movements in the Muslim world 
in the late 1970s, particularly in Iran, and a rise in Muslim ‘separatist’ and 
“fundamentalist”? movements within the country. The bottom line was that 
these three factors, politically manipulated by the New Order government, 
indicated that it did not want any rival power to exist. In reality, the religious 
movements accused of disturbing the country were responding to the unfair 
distribution of economic resources, and political positions in the parliament. 
Pressure and security concerns were applied by the government to 
achieve the goals of the Pancasila economic system throughout the New 
Order regime. The close cooperation of ABRI and Golkar in structuring and 
maintaining the political order proved formidable and other political actors 
had difficulty exerting much pressure on it. The current course for many, 


including the NU, was simply to cooperate with it. 


35 For elabaration of this issue, see the government motives of implmenting sole 
basis of the Pancasila and background to the NU’s acceptance of its sole basis in the 
next chapter. 

%6 Faisal Ismail, “Islam in Indonesian Politics: A Study of Muslim Response to 
and Acceptance of the Pancasila” (Ph.D. dissertation, McGill University, 1995), 200. 
See below in chapter three for more detail. 


@ B. Toward the Situbondo Congress and Kembali ke Khittah 1926 


The Failure of NU Political Leadership 

As I mentioned in the previous section, government pressure on social 
organizations, presented secondary political actors, such as Muslim groups 
with a dilemma. On the one hand, Muslim groups wanted to participate in 
programs that enhanced national development and unity. On the other, they 
wanted to help formulate the policies themselves and to be influential in 
establishing goals. Shut out as they were, it was not easy for them to 
express their ideas in any meaningful way. A direct confrontation with the 
government would certainly mean going against nation-state in the eyes of 
the ruling party, i.e., to be identified as anti-Pancasila and anti-government, 
while other approaches, such as calling for greater appreciation of 
“democracy” seemed still to be beyond the thinking of the ulama themselves. 

® The ability to improve the political situation was beyond their ability when 
compared to the power of Golkar and the ABRI-supported New Order regime. 
As the situation concerned the NU specifically there were additional 
problems involving the leadership of the NU and there were of equal 
consequence in affecting the wider NU political effort. 

One of the main internal problems of the NU during the period in 
question was the failure of its leaders to maneuvering politically. Importantly 
after the NU amalgamated with the PPP in 1973,°7 its politicians and 
representatives seemed unable to promote the interests of NU members and 
supporters within the PPP, especially in gaining a just proportion of the 
officers and delegates within the party. Again, as in Masjumi, this failure 


” Officially, the factions of the PPP were MI (Muslimin: Indonesia), SI (Serikat Islam), Perti, and 
@ the NU itself. Practically, however, we also found that there were leaders or members of the 
Muhammadiyah. 
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@ seemed to rest on the NU’s doctrine of tasamuh (tolerance), i.e., of expecting 
certain offices and representation to be granted without negotiation, while 
other factions believed that open competition should be observed: 
consequently NU’s expectations were not meet.38 In addition, the 
government pressure against having former members of the Soekarno 
government active in the party led to the resignation of K.H. Saifuddin 
Zuhri, a leading NU figure widely respected in Muslim circles, from the PPP 
leadership. This removed a person who might have effectively given the NU 
the position and representation in PPP that would have satisfied the NU 
members and leadership. 

Kacung Marijan notes that, basically, there appeared a shift of 
political reality from the Old to the New Order. In the former era, conflicts 
occurred between parties, whereas in the latter, crises arose not only 
between parties but also within each party.39 This was probably natural in 
view of the fact several parties were forced into umbrella groups and 
integration had to take place under difficult conditions. The conflicts within 
the PPP began after the 1977 general election. Prior to this date, all factions 
within the PPP appeared to be cooperating, resulting in an increase in the 
number of seats held, i.e., from 94 seats in 1971 to 99 seats in 1977. The 
conflicts took place immediately afterward, in 1978, when the government 
proposed legalizing formal training for government officials in a program 
called P4 (Pedoman Penghayatan dan Pengamalan Pancasila, Guidance for 
the Understanding and Implementation of Pancasila) and the alhran 
kepercayaan (Javanese mysticism). Within the PPP, the NU and MI 
(Muslimin Indonesia) factions each had their own positions on the issue, 


38 A good illustration of this was the defeat of Idham Chalid, who had to accept 
the list of candidates prepared by J. Naro for the 1987 election. See Syamsuddin Haris, 
® Menggugat Politik Orde Baru (Jakarta: Grafiti, 1998), 85. 
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even though both effectively opposed the proposal. When the issue was 
voted in the Peoples Consultative Congress (MPR), the Majelis Syuro Board 
of the PPP, made up mostly of NU leaders, reacted by walking out of the 
room when the vote was taking place, leaving only three representatives 
from the PPP left in the room. All three of the latter, who were from the MI, 
chose to abstain rather than be identified with the losing side while the 
issue was passed. 

The PPP’s opposition to the P4 program rested on the assumption 
that it would thereafter be considered the official interpretation of the 
Pancasila itself, thereby undermining Muslim interpretations which differed 
on some substantive points. Similarly, there was opposition by the PPP to 
recognition of followers of Javanese mystical societies, the Aliran 
Kepercayaan, as a distinct religious or social grouping, based on the 
perception that it would divide the Muslim ummat along the lines of santri 
(devout Muslims) and abangan (nominal Muslims who also adhere to pre- 
Islamic spiritual beliefs). For the PPP, such a dichotomy was seen as 
divisive, when, for them, Muslims could only be differentiated on the basis of 
their performance of religious practices. 

Internal conflict in the PPP often arose whenever the PPP responded 
to government policy initiatives. In 1979, the New Order government issued 
a proposal for the Election Law. Some important points criticized were the 
involvement of political parties in the LPU (Lembaga Pemilihan Umum, or 
The Institute of General Elections), the number of representatives appointed 
by the government to parliament, and the interpretation of the freedom to 


vote. As a reaction both major factions in the PPP called for the government 


°° Marijan, Quo Vadis NU, 111. 
40 Marijan, Quo Vadis, 112. 
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@ to reduce the number of appointed representatives from 100 to 75.4! They 
also generally opposed the other’s concepts. 

The PPP sent two delegates, H.J. Naro and K.H. Masykur, to meet 
President Suharto on this matter. Out of all the counter-proposals put 
forward by the PPP representatives, Suharto accepted only one, which was 
to allow the PPP to adopt as its emblem the Ka’bah (the square structure in 
the Haram mosque of Mecca toward which Muslims face during prayers}. 
Later, on February 25, 1980, after reviewing Suharto's rejection of the 
proposals, the Central Board of the PPP decided to instruct the 
parliamentary delegation to simply vote for the government's proposal.‘2 

At this point, internal disagreement arose, for the NU faction in the 
PPP felt that the Central Board did not have the authority to decide such an 
important issue on behalf of the entire party. The NU leaders, represented 
by K.H. Saifuddin Zuhri, reasoned that, according to the moral principles 
held by the NU, the goal of an endeavor cannot be separated from the 
method of its achievement. “Even if you have a good goal, if you use a wrong 
or illegal way to achieve it, it means that you reach your goal by means of an 
illegality."*8 Thus, when parliament voted on the government's proposal only 
38 members of PPP, all from factions other than the NU, voted for the 
measure NU members while a number of other PPP parliamentarians 
abstained. 

Another dispute took place in preparations for the 1982 election when 
the PPP met to select candidates for parliament who were to be divided 
among the three leading factions. The MI faction argued that the 1975 


‘1 See Marijan, Quo Vadis, 114. 
42 See also Tempo, March (1980), 10. 


@ 43 See Saifuddin Zuhri, Kaledeskop Politik Indonesia I (Jakarta: Gunung Agung, 
1982), 86. 
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@ consensus on the division of seats was no longer valid since it applied to the 
1977 election only; the MI, SI, and Perti therefore wanted more seats for the 
1982 election. The NU insisted on adhering to the original consensus. In 
commenting on the conflict, K.H. Saifuddin Zuhri says, 

In the series of meetings between the NU, MI, SI, and Perti, the forum was 

not used to prove stronger arguments, rather it was only used to force the 

NU into reducing its share of the number of seats from 56 to 49. The main 

reason for this was clearly to deny the NU a majority in the PPP faction over 

the MI, SI and Perti when these three parties were united.“ 

Although the Central Board held more than 20 meetings to deal with 
the issue, there was no resolution by the time of the deadline for submitting 
the list of candidates to the election committee. Even though no agreement 
had yet been reached, the Board Chairman H.J. Naro, submitted a list to 
the general election committee with the distribution of seats set at 48 for the 
NU, 30 for the MI, 15 for the SI, and 5 for Perti. The NU protested Naro's 

@ submission, but it was too late since the list had already been officially 
accepted by the election committee. In analyzing the conflict among the 
factions within the PPP, Mahrus Irsyam points out two main sources of 
disagreement; distribution of positions within the PPP, and the resulting 
distribution of seats within parliament.*S 

A number of the NU ulama began to criticize Idham Chalid, the NU 
General Chairman, who was regarded as having failed at bargaining with 
other factions in the PPP. An important faction led by K.H As’ad Syamsul 
Arifin, K.-H. Ali Maksum and L.H. Machrus Ali, urged Cholid to resign; he 
agreed signing the letter of resignation which had been prepared for this 


“ Dialog K.H. Saifuddin Zubri, dkk., PPP, NU dan MI: Gejolak Wadah Politik 
Islam (Jakarta: Integrita Press, 1984), 10 as also quoted by Marijan, Quo Vadis, 116. 


@ ‘S Mahrus Irsyam, Ulama dan Partai Politik Jakarta: Yayasan Perkhidmatan, 
1984), 69. 
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@ purposes.* This in itself became a controversial issue, since it had not been 
decided at an official meeting of the NU. Those who supported the 
resignation appealed to the syari’ah, insisting that Cholid’s signature on the 
letter proved that he had agreed to resign, while those opposed it used 
organizational reasoning (AD/ART)*’ to argue that the resignation would be 
valid only if decided in an official meeting. Cholid used the dispute to stay in 
his position until the 1984 congress when he was not reelected to his 
position. The ability of Chalid, to stay in office after resignation indicates a 
serious lack of harmony among NU leaders and a lack of direction that has 
manifested itself at several periods in its history. This also seems to be the 


strongest reason for the NU’s retreat from politics in 1984. 


Retreat from Politics as a Solution 
The government’s political policies on the one hand and the failure of the 
e NU’s leadership to gain control of the PPP (which it should have easily 
dominated) led to a historical decision, namely, to leave practical politics. 
The NU’s 17th Congress which was held in Situbondo from December 8-12, 
1984, had for its theme, “the NU’s 1926 khittah to cultivate togetherness and 
expand participation in development® for the improvement of services to 
religion, the nation and the country.” In accordance with the theme and in 
response to current events, the congress issued four important decisions, 
among others: 


i. to retum to the 1926 khittah, for the consolidation of the role of ulama, 


~ 


which is of a collective nature in Islam; 


“ The issue of Chalid’s resignation has been discussed by many, among others by Marijan, Quo 
Vadis NU, 120-125. 


“’ AD/ART stands for Anggsran Dasar and Anggaran Rumah Tsngga. This term or abbreviation is 
@ used for both theoretical and operational platform of social and political onganizations in Indonesia. 
* Stress is added. 
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2. that Nahdlatul Ulama, as an association, not be tied to any other social or 
political organization; 
3. to give its members the freedom to determine their own political aspirations; 
4. to accept Pancasila as its sole principle in its organizational life.*° 
Literally, khittah means the basis of thought, action and behavior for 
NU members in every aspect of life, as well as in making any decision. This 
was seen as in keeping with the spirit of the NU’s foundation, namely as a 
forum for promoting Sunni religious precepts. According to the platform of 
the NU, an attempt was to be made to maintain close relations among those 
who followed the four imams or Islamic jurists, to examine all textbooks for 
use in schools to ensure that they were free from the influence of bid’ah 
(innovation) teachings, to promote the teachings of the four madhabs in all 
possible ways, make every effort to build madrasahs (Islamic Schools}, to 
build mosques and pesantrens (Islamic Boarding Schools), to help fatherless 
children, orphans, and the poor, as well as to establish institutions for 
developing agriculture. Basically, this platform implicitly excluded politics.5° 
As Bruinessen notes, the term khittah was actually not used until Kiai 
Achmad Siddiq used the term in a book advocating a reemphasis of basic 
values that he believed were followed at the time of the association's 
founding in 1926.5! The term had not been expressed in written form by the 
time NU was founded late in that year. As developed by Siddiq, the khittah 


was seen to consist of educational (ma’arifj, social welfare (mabarrafj, 


49 See Greg Barton, “Islam, Pancasila and Middle Path of Tawassuth: The 


Thought of Ahmad Siddiq,” in Greg Barton and Fealy Barton, Nahdlatul Ulama, 
Traditional Islam and Modernity in Indonesia (Clayton, Victoria: Monash Asia Institute, 
1996),110-128, Douglas E. Ramage, “Democratisation, Religious Tolerance and 
Pancasila: The Political Thought of Abdurrahman Wahid,” in Greg Barton and Fealy 
Barton, Barton, Nahdlatul Ulama, Traditional Islam and Modernity in Indonesia (Clayton, 
Victoria: Monash Asia Institute, 1996), 227-256 and HM. Shaleh Harun and Abdul 
Munir Mulkan, Latar Belakang Umat Islam Menerima Pancasila Sebagai Asas Tunggal 
(Yogyakarta: Aquarius, 1986). 


is PBNU, Nahdlatui Ulama Kembali ke Khittah 1926 (Bandung: Risalah, 1985), 54. 
*! See also the next section on historical consideration of the khittah, below. 
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religious teaching (dakwah), and economic {mu’amalah) components. In 
addition, Ahmad Siddiq held that political participation was only one way of 
applying the khittah and saw other methods consistent with the Qur’an and 
Hadith as valid; he left these concepts abstract and thus open to 
interpretation. The core of the book emphasized the non-radical character of 
the traditional Sunni madhhab, based on the concepts of tawassuth (middle 
way), i’tidal (balance) and tawazun (moderation, or non-extremism). To bring 
the concept of khittah up to date, he saw the NU as having to incoperate the 
following political guidelines: 

(1) The Nation-state (founded by the people) must be maintained, and its 
existence defended. 

(2) The constitutional power-holder of the country must be held in respect and 
must be obeyed, as long as he or she does not break the constitution, or 
lead society against the national constitution and the Law of God. 

(3) In case the power-holder makes a mistake, it must be corrected in the best 
possible way.52 
The NU's “return to the 1926 khittah’ drew a reaction from several 

quarters outside the organization. Some looked at the advantages and 
disadvantages of the move to the NU itself; otheis viewed it in the national 
context. Some analyzed the decision from the standpoint of the current 
situation, while others carefully looked at it in a historical context. For 
Lukman Harun, leader of the Muhammadiyah, for example, the decision was 
a logical step for NU after its frustration in the political arena and its 
difficulties in the PPP. Muhammad Dawam Rahardjo stated that NU had 
taken an opportunistic approach to politics that was unconsciously cultural 
in nature. Amien Rais opined that NU’s decision was an over-emotional act, 


hastily made due to over-enthusiasm. These opinions reflected a view that 


2 K.H. Ahmad Siddiq, Khittah Nahdliyah (Surabaya: Balai Buku, 1980), 51. 
33 The Indonesian Quarterly, 8, no. 2 (1984). 
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the NU was not a very effective political actor either on the national stage or 
® in a political party. 

Nurcholish Madjid and Douglas E. Ramage consider the NU’s decision 
to leave the political arena as representing a depoliticisation of Islam, or a 
de-Islamisation of the party. In similar tones, Greg Barton attributes the 
NU’s decision to leave formal politics to a recognition of the fact that “party- 
political activity in the name of Islam is both counter productive for the 
umat, and, in as such activity gives rise to sectarianism, is unhealthy for 
society at large.”5* Most scholars agree that the decision to withdraw from 
politics was mostly influenced by Abdurrahman Wahid’s wish that the NU 
be able to take part in the national development of Indonesia, as further 
noted by Barton, 


By the mid 1970s Abdurrahman and his colleagues were expressing the 
conviction that the interest of the ummat, and of broader society, would be 
better served by the ummat turning away from party-political activity and 
& embracing the non-sectarian state philosophy of Pancasila, fifteen years 
before it became popular, or even acceptable, to express such thought.55 


Douglas Ramage notes that, 


For many reasons, particularly cleavages within the Islamic movement, and 
manipulation of Islamic politics and parties by the Soeharto government, as 
well as internal organizational disputes over doctrines and politics, as a 
progressive NU faction won control of the organization at its 1984 Congress. 
There the progressiveness, led by Abdurrahman Wahid and Ahmad Siddiq 
succeeded in convincing the membership that NU should withdraw and 
redirect its energies away from national politics towards educational, 
cultural, spiritual, and economic activities designed to improve the situation 
of the ummat. 


“4 Greg Barton, “The Impact of Neo-Modernism on Indonesian Islamic Thought,” 
in David Bourchier and John Legge, Democracy in Indonesia 19502 and 1990s (Clayton, 
Victoria: Center of Southeast Asian Studies, Monash University, 1994), 147. 


55 Bourchier and John Legge, Democracy, 147. 


& 56 Douglas Ramage, Politics in Indonesia: Democracy, Islam and the Ideology of 
Tolerance (London and New York: Routledge, 1997), 55. 
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@ Historical Consideration for Returning to the Khittah of 1926 

Historically, the decision to return to the 1926 khittah was not, in 
fact, due to emotional over-enthusiasm, as claimed by many, but rather the 
result of a long process of self-introspection on the past of its leaders which 
had begun at the 22nd congress of the NU, held in Jakarta in 1959. The 
move to go back to the spirit of 1926 was proposed by local leaders directly 
involved in society. Direct experience and knowledge not shared by leaders 
and politicians in big cities like Jakarta had encouraged them to find other 
solutions for the ummat. It was a matter of concern that NU members, 
whose votes had been used in every election for the purpose of electing NU 
representatives to parliament, had been neglected by those same 
representatives. It was believed by those doing the introspection that they no 
longer used their presence in parliament to promote NU members’ interests, 
but rather their own; or perhaps they had been co-opted by other factions 
within the party. 

At the 22nd congress, K.H. Ahmad Khalimi, from the Mojokerto 
branch, first proposed the idea of going back to the 1926 program (he did 
not use the term “khittah’). The central leaders and politicians argued that 
they could have the spirit of 1926 written into the NU platform, but that 
they did not want the NU to leave the political arena just yet. In his general 
response to the congress, Idham Chalid, Chairman of the Central Executive 
Council, Tanfidziah stated, 

When Mojokerto (representative) proposes his idea to make NU as jam‘iyah 

(a social organization as it used to be), he does not mean a step backward. (It 

was) not at all. It might be due to dissatisfaction with the fact that we always 

focus our struggle and interests mostly on politics. We all realize that in this 
respect we have several wealmesses. I agree with the idea of going back to 
the year 1926, that we go back to the spirit and soul of ta’abbudiyah 

(worship) of 1926, but in our struggle, we struggle in the year 1959.57 

5? Sholeh Hayat, “Ide Kembali ke Khittah 1926: Dilontarkan Sejak 1959” Aula, 


& March 1990, p. 84. This is aleo quoted by Kacung Marijan, Quo Vadis Nahdlatul Ulama: 
Setelah Kembali ke Khattah 1926 (Jakarta: Erlangga, 1992), 133. 
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After 12 years (1959-1971) of struggle in the political arena, the same 
idea of going back to the 1926 khittah was raised again by Rois Aam (the 
Chief of Suriyah Board of the Central Board of the NU) K.H. Wahab 
Hasbullah in his opening address to the 25th congress, held in Surabaya. 
He said that, although they struggled in the year 1971, they should be 
animated with the spirit of the year 1926. They should always be committed 
to the agidah, namely promoting religious beliefs and the himmah (spirit) of 
the Ahi al-Sunnah wa al-Jama’ah.™ In response to this idea, H.A. Syaichu 
replied that the spirit of the founding of the NU 47 years earlier had nothing 
to do with “politics.” However, he then conceded that, in the modern era, 
Muslims could not abandon politics, even though politics was not the only 
way to promote certain interests. Still there was an awareness that the NU 
had contributed to the building of the nation-state, but that it was time for 
the NU to pay more attention to its members. 

The view that the NU failed in promoting the interests of the ummat 
through the medium of politics is not really accurate. Kacung Marijan points 
to the NU’s contribution during the period 1952 to 1973 in two important 
domains. First, in the religious sphere, the NU succeeded in promoting 
religious subjects as a compulsory component of the curriculum in public 
schools. This objective was in line with the idea that, as a Pancasila-based 
nation, Indonesia encouraged its people to understand and practice their 
religious teachings. Second, a number of IAINs (Institut Agama Islam Negeri, 
or State Institutes for Islamic Studies) were founded by the Department of 
Religious Affairs (Departemen Agama) while it was under the direction of NU 
leaders; these have become an important part of the Indonesian system of 


38 Sholeh Hayat, “Ide Kembali, 84. 
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higher education.» It was likewise under NU leadership that the National 
Program of the MTQ, the (Musabagah Tilawah al-Qur‘an, or Festival of 
Reciting the Qur’an) was developed.© Moreover, in the political sphere, the 
NU had been represented by its politicians in ministerial positions charged 
with instituting development polices in the country. Marijan notes that all 
these accomplishments were cited by NU politicians to emphasize the 
organization’s contributions through political involvement. 

Support for the idea of going back to the spirit of 1926 snowballed, 
however, by the 26th congress, held in Semarang June 5-11, 1979, where it 
was presented in a more advanced form. One of the results of the congress 
was a Five-year Basic Program (Program Dasar Pengembangan Lima Tahun) 
with three main targets: (1) full and total comprehension of the meaning of 
the appeal of going back to the 1926 khittah; (2) consolidation of internal 
efforts at fulfilling the appeal; and (3) consolidation of the scope of the NU’s 
contribution to the development of the nation in more realistic terms. 
During the next five years, the NU’s social, economic, and religious 


programs and activities were aimed at reaching these three goals. It was at 


* Realizing the challenge presented by the globalization of information, the 
economy, science and technology, in its next step of development, the IAIN is to be 
transformed into the UIN or UNIN (Universitas Islam Negeri, or State Islamic 
University). Three IAINs, Syarif Hidayatullah of Jakarta, Sunan Kasim of Bandung and 
Sunan Kalijaga of Yogyakarta have been designated for transformation into universities 
in their own right, in which various disciplines of knowledge other than religion will be 
provided. The program of sending IAIN lecturers to McGill University for accreditation is 
part of this transformation program. For more information, see, Studia Islamika, “UIN: 
Searching for an Integrated System of Knowledge”, vol. 5 no. 2, (1998), 76-82. 


60 Originally the MTQ was designed only for reciting the Qur’an; it has since 
been developed to include more than fifteen festivals during the event, including 
understanding (fahm al-Qur’an) the Qur’an, “Islamic” music, Islam and modern science 
and technology, the Qur’an and education, Qur’anic exegesis, Arabic calligraphy, 
memorizing the Qur’an, and more. 
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® this congress that the AD/ART (Platform) was transformed in status from a 
political party to a social organization.®! 
The critical response from local leaders grew more aggressive, 
however, as illustrated by Nakamura: 
{a}The Central Executive Council was not active in representing and 
defending local branches which had been faced with extreme pressures from 
the outside, pressures which in some cases had led to the point of physical 
extinction, especially during the two general election periods of 1971 and 
1977; (b}) the Central Executive Council was secretive about its own activities 
vis-a-vis the local branches, especially with regard to aid and grants received 
from Muslim countries overseas; and (c) the format of the reports of the 


Central Executive Council was inadequate in that the program adopted at 
the 25th Surabaya Congress was not used to evaluate its performance.®2 


Although the general concern of NU leaders was consistent, namely to 
protect and promote the interests of the ummat, the way to solve the 
problems facing them was perceived differently. One group, loyal to Idham 
Chalid, wished to continue promoting NU’s interests through a political 
@ party. The privileges they had enjoyed for over 10 years may have inspired 
them to defend this position. Another group wished that NU would return to 
the 1926 khittah, i.e., leave politics altogether. The latter group consisted of 
K.H. Abdul Hamid, K.H. Ahmad Siddiq, Abdurrahman Wahid, K.H. Ali 
Maksum, and others. They were not politicians by definition, but being 
closer to the ummat, they were greatly concerned for its welfare. Declining 
representation for NU politicians and a wish to contribute more through the 
organization may have encouraged this group in its efforts. Finally, there 
was also a group that might have wished that the NU return to the khittah 


6: PBNU, Program Dasar Nahdlatul Ulaman Pembagunan Lima Tahun Nahdilatul 
Ulama: Keputusan Muktamar Nahdlatul Vlama ke-26, 12. 


62 Mitsuo Nakamura, “The Radical Traditionaliam of the Nahdlatul Ulama in 
Indonesia: A Personal Account of the 26th National Congress, June 1979, Semarang’ in 
& Greg and Fealy Barton, Nahdlatul Ulama, Traditional Islam and Modernity in Indonesia 

(Clayton, Victoria: Monash Asia Institute, 1996), 68-90. 
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© because they had been removed from the list of candidates for 
representation in the 1977 election by the Naro group. 


A New Sense of Purpose 
As I mentioned earlier, the period on which I am focusing my study is the 
third phase of Indonesian nationalism (1980s-1990s), especially when we 
study it from an ideological perspective.“ For the NU, the year 1983 
appeared to be a propitious time for the younger generation to take the 
initiative of realizing the return to the 1926 khittah in a fundamental, i.e., 
politically, socially, economically, and organizationally. As a member 
organization of the PPP, the NU had been politically ineffective; as an 
organization with supporters from rural areas, it had been socially and 
economically disadvantaged by the economic system of the New Order, and 
as an association of ulama, its religious leaders had virtually no role at the 
e organizational level and had been disregarded and considered unimportant. 
That is why many experts have studied the Situbondo Congress from the 
perspective of these three phenomena: (1) the leadership crisis in mid-1982 
which led to the fall of Idham Chalid; (2) the acceptance of Pancasila as asas 


63 Together with his nephew, Salahuddin Wahid, a brother of Abdurrahman 
Wahid, Yusuf Hasyim founded PKU (Partai Kebangkitan Ummat, or The Resurgence of 
the Ummafg after his ideas of including Syari’ah and Aqidah Ahi al-Sunnah Wa al- 
Jama‘ah failed to be accepted by those involved in founding the PKB (Partai 
Kebangkitan Bangsa, or the National Awakening Party). That he was a close relative of 
Abdurrahman Wahid was probably the main reason why Wahid did not ask both of 
them to lead the PKB. Polemics between them concerning how Islamic teachings and 
values should be applied in Indonesia appeared in various newspapers, while political 
parties mushroomed throughout the country. Again, Sunni’s tolerant attitude was 
reflected in this event. See also, Maksaoem Machfoedz, Kebangittan Ulama dan 
@ Bangkitnya Ulama (Surabaya: Yayasan Kesatuan Ummat, 1982), 269. 


See my special discussion of the Pancasila 2s the sole basis or asa! tunggal in the next chapter. 
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tunggal {sole foundation); and (3) the formation of the Siddiq-Abdurrahman 
leadership team wihtin the NU itself.6 

Following its decision to return to the 1926 khittah and to making it the 
official policy of the organization, the delegates to the 27th congress finally 
succeeded in formulating the basic ideas in the khittah. As quoted by van 
Bruinessen, the statement reads: 


Political right is a right for all the citizens, including those who affiliated with 
Nahdlatul Ulama. But Nadhlatul Ulama is not a place for political activities. 
Application of political right should be based on the existing constitution and 
practiced with akhiakul karimah (good morality) in according to Islamic 
teachings, so that there appear a healthy political civilization. Nahdlatul Ulamna 
appreciates all citizens who use their political right well, seriously and full of 
responsibility. © 


Many scholars view the NU’s decision to return to the 1926 khittah, and 
to leave politics as a new strategy for the Indonesian traditionalist Muslims 
to promote their interests in facing new realities of a modern nation-state. 
This new strategy was actually a culmination of three important leading 
factors: its historical discourse since its leaders began to engage in self- 
introspection; conflicts or arguments prior to and during the congress and 
public discourse when the issue was presented for in public discussion 


through the mass media.‘? This new strategy also showed that, on the one 


65 See, for example, Mitsuo Nakamura, “Nahdlatul Ulama's Leadership Crisis 
and Search for Identity in the Early 1980s: From the 1979 Semarang Congress to the 
1984 Situbondo Congress,” in Greg and Fealy Barton, Nahdlatul Ulama, Traditional 
Islam and Modernity in Indonesia (Clayton, Victoria: Monash Asia Institute, 1996), and 
Martin van Bruinessen, Nahdlatul Ulama: Tradisi, Relast-relasi, Pencarian Wacana Baru 
(Yogyakarta: IKiS, 1994), 115-149. Most of the approaches to the Situbondo Congress, 
however, viewed the three factors as causes that had made the congress as such, but | 
think the three issues were much more a response to, or a result of, the political, 
economic and social] situation in Indonesia prior to the congress. 

66 PBNU, Hasil Muktamar Nahdlatul Ulama ke 27 Situbondo: Nahdlatul Ulama 
Kembak ke Khittah 1926 (Semarang: Sumber barokah, 1985), 44. The italics were added 
by Martin van Bruniessen in Martin van Bruniessen, Nahdilatul Ulama: Tradisi, Relasi- 
relast, Pencarian Wacana Baru (Yogyakarta: [KiS, 1994), 128. 


* Muhammad A.S. Hikam, “Khittah NU dan Civil Society,” in Ellyasa KH. Dharwis, Gus Dur, 
NU dan Masyarakat Sipil (Yogyakarta: LiiS, 1994), 136. 
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@ hand, the NU was trying to solve its internal problem and on the other, it 
also showed that the NU had the ability to discuss and make decisions that 


would later on have a great impact on the religious life of the country. 


CHAPTER III 


THE NU’S RESPONSE TO AND POLICY 
TOWARDS POLITICS AND THE NATIONAL IDEOLOGY 


A. The Socio-Political Background of the Ideology of Asal Tunggal 
Pancasila 


Nationalism and ideology often go hand-in-hand. Once nationalist 
movements succeed in managing the forces needed to confront such 
opponents as colonialism and imperialism, the next task is to set the 
national ideology in order to maintain the ideals of nationalism. One 
defnition of ideology is, “a set of ideas that form the bzsis of an economic or 
political theory or that are held by a particular group or person.”! It is 
indeed vital to the survival of a nation, as it unites people through a 
common national identity, shared pride, and mutual strength. It in turn 
inspires the people of the nation to achieve their social, economic and 
political goals and prompts them to produce laws that reflect their image of 
themselves as a society. Thus, in developing and maintaining “nationalism,” 
national ideology serves as an important tool that should be based upon 
universal values? which are, at least, widely accepted by the people. In 
addition, “the goal of ideology is to arouse feelings and incite action, and 
the power of an ideology derives from its capacity to capture the human 
imagination and mobilize and unleash human energies.”* 


' AS. Hornby, Oxford Advanced Leaner’s Dictionary, 4" ed. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1989), 616. 


2 Emest Gellner, Nations and Nationalism (Ithaca and New York. Comell University Press, 1994), 
1. Gellner states that “the nationalist principle can be asserted in an ethical, ‘universalistic spirit”. Looking 
at the five principles of the Pancasila, they seem to be an accurate description of local ethical values in 
Indonesia and the best mean of uniting the various elements in the nation. 


> Reo M. Christenson et. al., ideologies and Modern Politics (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1975), 6. 
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© In the first chapter I discussed the characteristics of NU and its 
contribution to the formation of the country and the establishment of the 
national ideology. In the second I have elaborated the NU's decision to leave 
the political arena with its significance to the nationalism of the NU 
members. In this chapter I will examine both the NU's commitment to the 
nation-state by holding fast to the national ideology and its responses to 
political developments in the last few decades. 

Prior to World War II, first under Dutch rule and then under Japanese 
occupation, Indonesia's national ideology was only in an incipient or latent 
stage, emerging as it was from a widely shared goal of ridding the country 
of alien rule. Therefore, the foundation of the Communist Party and other 
ideological groups was not considered a threat to other ideologies, such as 
Islam,‘ after all, they wee allies in the struggles against the Dutch. When 
the preparations for independence began to take shape, the issue of 
national ideology took as much more meaning since each group wanted 
concepts that reflected its own outlook and direction.5 The ensuing war of 
words resulted in a rough consensus finally being reached whereby the 
Pancasila was chosen as the national ideology, or philosophical basis for 
the country.* The Pancasila represents the five principles on which the 
State is founded: (1) Ketuhanan yang Maha Esa (Belief in One God); (2) 
Kemanusiaan yang adil dan beradab {A Just and civilized 
humanitarianism); (3) Persatuan Indonesia (Indonesian national unity); (4) 
Kerakyatan yang dipimpin oleh hikmah_ kebijaksanaan dalam 
permusyawaratan dan perwakilan (Indonesian democracy through 

“ See for example, Kenji Tsuchiya, “Indonesian Nationalism in Its Strife for Independence,” The 

Indonesian Quarterly 20, 4 (1994), 48. 


> See chapter L 


& 5 See also Chapter I especially section B, where I discuss the contribution of the NU to the 
formulation of the Pancasila as the philosophical basis of the country. 
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consultation and consensus); and (5) Keadilan sosial bagi seluruh rakyat 

© Indonesia (social justice for all Indonesian citizens). The initial spirit of 
Pancasila was to create a common ground for the foundation of an 
independent, unified, and modern state concurrent with the former 
Netherlands East Indies.” Although the majority of Indonesians identified 
with Islam, there was no decision to form an “Islamic state.” By referring to 
the Pancasila as an ideology, Indonesian nationalism makes every religious 
group and ethnic group equal before the law. This willingness to make 
nationalism paramount seems t reflect the great concern at the time of its 
inception with the necessity for unity in order to protect the independence 
of the new state they were creating. 

The discourse on Pancasila, its meaning, interpretation, manipulation 
and implementation has colored the Indonesian political landscape since it 
was first introduced in 1945. An important tool for uniting more than 200 

© million people, five official religions, hundreds of local languages and 300 
ethnic groups, Pancasila is clearly of paramount importance. In the 
beginning, there were in fact several major difficult-to-reconcile ideological 
positions advocated by the members of the Investigating Committee? when 
the philosophical basis of the state (dasar negara) was under discussion. 
There were two major camps involved: those who wished to establish Islam 
as the basis of the state and those who sought to establish a secular, 
constitutional democracy. In order to bridge these two strong positions, Ir. 
Soekarno addressed the committee on June 1, 1945 (now recognized as the 
day of “Lahirnya Pancasila’ (the birth of Pancasila) confirming Pancasila as 


7 Sukamo, Pancasila: The Basis of the State of the Republic of Indonesia (Jakarta: National 
Committee for the Commemoration of the Birth of Pancasila, 1964), 13-38. 


* The members of this committee consisted of prominent Indonesians representing the various 
@ sodsiccieae’ = send, Gnd pollieal pears wile acaecsaad Week eee tee ee 
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the philosophical basis of the state.? Despite the fact that since then many 
parties, and especially the ruling government, have given their own 
interpretations, it always served as the primary force behind Indonesian 


national unity. 


The New Order’s Motives for Implementing Pancasila as the Sole 
Foundation 


After campaigning as the protector of the Pancasila and confronting (so- 
called) anti-Pancasila elements on a number of historical occasions, the 
New Order, backed-up by ABRI and Golkar, began in 1982 to promote the 
importance of the application of Pancasila as the sole foundation for all 
political parties and social organizations. The main aim of this policy was to 
safeguard the Pancasila as the state’s national ideology and eliminate any 
other ideology that threatened its authority; Communist and Islamic 
ideologies were to varying degrees seen as falling into this category. As far 
as the political situation of the time was concerned, there seem to have 
been three main factors behind the decision by Suharto’s government to 
take this step. The first of these was the traumatic events of the 1977 
election campaign, in which clashes often broke out between rival party 
supporters. Suharto reasoned that the violence between Golkar and PPP 
supporters had its roots in their contrasting ideological outlooks.'° His 
reasoning was not so much that religious sentiment or teachings were 
themselves to blame, but that emphasizing them in an excessive manner 


could lead to open conflict between supporters. Furthermore, by relying on 


secular nationalist leaders there were found Ir. Sockarno, the first President of Indonesia and Muhammad 
Hatta, later Vice President. 


9 See chapter II. 


© Susumu Awanohara, “A Change in the Law?,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 117, 35 (August 
27, 1982), 20. 
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@ religious arguments, which appealed solely to verses of the Qur’an and the 
Hadith, the parties tended to lose sight of the more important issues in an 
the election, such as current economic and social developments. Looking at 
this experience, Suharto perceived that religion was, in fact, the main 
source of the conflict and that, therefore, an alternative basis for reasoning 
should be provided, namely, the asas Tunggal Pancasila. The phrase asas 
tunggal meant simply to make the Pancasila the sole foundation for all 
social or mass organizations and political parties. 

The second factor behind the New Order government's decision to 
establish the Pancasila as the sole basis for all political parties was the fact 
that the PPP was still based on Islam. By having both Pancasila and Islam 
as its basis, the PPP was considered to have a “double” basis. In dealing 
with the government, the PPP appeared to follow government policy; in its 
campaigns, however, it used Islamic rhetoric and ideology more than the 

® Pancasila. This was an unwarranted intrusion of religion into the political 
realm as well as challenging the New Order itself to remove this two- 
pronged threat, Suharto decided to make asas tunggal (sole foundation) the 
basis for all political parties and included all social organizations in the 
country to close!! off any means of avoiding the measure by having such 
associations take a political activities themselves that reflected other 
values. 

The third factor leading to the application of the asas tunggal was the 
intention of the government to encourage every party to be “more program- 
oriented” instead of ‘ideology-oriented.” Thus, it was expected that a party's 
appeal would stem from the programs offered and not from the sentiment of 


"! See Faisal Ismail, “Islam, politics and ideology in Indonesia: a study of the process of Muslim 

acceptance of the Pancasila,” (Ph.D. dissertation, McGill University, 1995), 11. A part of this 

& dissertation was republished under the title “Pancasila as the Sole Basis for all Political Parties and for all 
Mass Organizations; An Account of Muslims’ Responses,” see Studia Islamika 3, 4 (1996), 1-92. 
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a particular religious belief, such as Islam. This argument was actually an 
ideal application of the democratic system; however, the fact that no other 
existing political party had ever held power meant that Golkar could claim 
the credit for all current programs of national development. 

Officially, the issue of applying the sole basis was raised by President 
Soeharto in a welcoming speech at Rapim ABRI (Rapat Pimpinan ABRI, or 
Armed Forces Commanders’ Meeting) in Pekanbaru, on March 27, 1980. 
The same issue was emphasized once again when he delivered a speech at 
the 28% anniversary celebration of the Kopassandha (Korps Pasukan Sandi 
Yudha, or Army Para-Commando Unit) at Cijantung, Jakarta, on April 16, 
1980. On both occasions, Soeharto explicitly referred to the national 
consensus reached by ABRI and socio-political forces in 1968, by which 
decision all had agreed to apply the Pancasila as their sole basis. The year 
1968 was the first to see confrontation between other political parties and 
the New Order, a fact which might have led to the decision itself:!2 He then 
went to point out that the agreement had not been fully implemented since 
“there was still one political party which held principles in addition to 
Pancasila.”!3 

Although Suharto did not explicitly name the party in question, he most 
certainly meant the PPP, which officially regarded Islam as its second basis 
after the Pancasila. This was clear from political behavior in the two 
sessions of the MPR and DPR. As noted earlier, in 1978, the PPP rejected 
the legalization of the P4 (Pedoman Penghayatan dan Pengamalan 
Pancasila, or Guidance for the Understanding and Implementing of 
Pancasila), with many of its members walking out of the meeting room 


2 See Duta Masyarakat, 21, 8, 1968. 
3 Peter Rodgers, “Indonesia’s Faithful Flex Their Political Muscle,” Far Eastern Economic 


Review, 110, 49 (November 28, 1980), 37. See also Tempo, (June 14 1980), 9. 
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because they favored an “Islamic” rendition of Pancasila. Because the votes 
were against them, the PPP leaders had chosen to leave the meeting 
dramatically as a means of showing their disapproval. In 1980, the PPP 
used the same tactic in showing its displeasure with the decision reached 
by the DPR in changing the general election law. The law was, according to 
PPP leaders’ opinions, in Golkar's favor only. In his speech, Soeharto called 
for ABRI commanders to intensify their wariness with respect to the leaders 
of the PPP, admonishing them: 
As long as we have not yet succeeded in bringing them to the senses, we must 
step up our vigilance, choose partners and friends who truly defend Pancasila 
and have no doubts about it. We do not mean to be hostile to a party or group 
which does not yet trust Pancasila 100%, no, but we are obliged to persuade 
them in such as way that all social and political forces will base themselves on 
out national ideology, Pancasila, with no addition whatsoever.!4 
This speech, especially the phrase in which he advised the people to 
choose their partners and friends with care, suggested an implicit desire to 
rid himself of opponents, and thus provoked negative reactions from both 
Muslim leaders and a number of prominent retired military officers. Two 
days after a second similar speech (18 April, 1980), Lt. Gen. (ret.) AY. 
Mokoginta - a North Sulawesi Muslim who served as chief of the Sumatra 
Command between 1964 and 1967- sent a nine-page letter to Gen. 
Muhammad Yusuf {the most respected of the generals) expressing his 
concern about Socharto’s speeches on both occasions. Expressing similar 
concerns, the FKS Purna Yudha, an association of prominent retired army 
officers, sent a letter on May 1980 to the Army Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Poniman. The letter was also signed by other retired generals, including Lt. 
Gen. (ret.) H.R. Dharsono (former Commander-in-Chief of the West Java 
based Siliwangi division of the army and former Secretary General of 


4 Rodgers, “Indonesian Faithful,” 37. 
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@ ASEAN), and Lt. Gen. (ret.) Sudirman (former Commander of the East Java 
Brawijaya Division) voicing the same sentiment.'5 

One month later, on May 13, 1980, the Petition of Fifty Group presented 
a one-page “statement of concern” to all factions of the DPR, claiming that 
President Soeharto's interpretation of Pancasila could cause new disputes 
within society: It also claimed that, through the address, Soeharto had 
helped to implement the goals of certain military leaders who wanted to 
harmonize the UUD 1945 (Constitution) with the Sapta Marga (the seven- 
part soldier’s oath) and remove all other interpretations. The other main 
concern of this group was Soeharto’s invitation to ABRI to monitor all 
social-political groups. Among the leading figures of this group were retired 
generals, such as navy Lt. Gen. Ali Sadikin (former Governor of Jakarta), 
Gen. A.H. Nasution (former Chief of Staff of the armed forces and former 
head of the MPRS (Provisional People’s Consultative Assembly)} and Gen. 
Hugeng (former Chief of the Indonesian Police). 

Through the involvement of several former leaders of Masyumi, as well 
Muhammad Natsir, Sjarafuddin Prawira Negara and Burhanuddin 
Harahap; and Muslim activists and preachers such as A.M: Fatwa, a 
Muslim opposition group of a sort was born. Because of the names involved 
who had been Masjumi activists, with same siding with the PRRI rebellion, 
the group was considered by the New Order to be an Islamic fundamentalist 
movement and a distinct threat.!¢ 

The criticisms and arguments of outsiders did not affect the 
government's resolve to implement the asas tunggal. Notwithstanding the 


'S David Jenkins, “Marching with Golkar.” Far Eastern Economic Review 108, 27 (June 27, 
1980), 25. 


'® With the collapse of Socharto’s New Order, the members of Petisi 50 won back their freedom to 
@ express their views in developing the country, Many of the members have joined newly established 
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possibility of similar perspectives among Muslim groups and the military- 
backed government of Soeharto, the application of the Pancasila as sole 
basis also had two different purposes and implications. From the 
government's standpoint, it could be partially described as an effort to 
consolidate the political power and privileges of dominant political factions 
and their vested interests, i.e. those of the army and Golkar. Even some 
Muslim spokesmen regarded it as a positive step, seeing it as reducing or 
removing all pressure from the government and the army from Muslim 
groups and from Islam itself. This could also be interpreted to mean that; 
having removed religion as a threat, representations by Muslims on 
individual issues might more acceptable to government officials. 

It may, in fact, be said that Indonesian nationalism had entered a 
third phase by that time. As I mentioned in the first chapter, the first phase 
was concerned with liberation from colonialism by throwing off foreign 
power and struggling to establish collective power within the various 
nationalist movements. The second phase concentrated on identifying the 
foundations of the new nationalism. The third phase concentrated on 
reaffirming its foundation, which might have been perceived as less than 
solid. So, the idea was that, in order to resist the government’s 
interpretation of Pancasila as the all-encompassing, all-dominating 
ideology, an alternative view of Pancasila had to be developed. And that 
vision of Pancasila could only be developed outside politics.” 


political parties, such as MLA. Fatwa who has since become ane of the more prominent figures of PAN 


"’ Douglas Ramage, interview with Abdurahman Wahid, June 18, 1992 as quoted in Douglas 
Ramage, Politics in Indonesia, 56. See also the interview with Abdurrahman Wahid, “We Want to Reform 
the Society,” Asiaweek, March 20, 1992,p.37 | ; oS 
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Applying the Asas Tunggal Pancasila 

As was the case when the New Order government had reduced the 
number of political parties after winning the 1971 election, an unexpected 
move to say the least, those who paid attention to the policies of the New 
Order were one again shocked by the government's proposal to implement 
the Pancasila as the sole foundation for all political parties. It was officially 
presented by President Soeharto in his state speech preceding the DPR 
session of August 16, 1982. It was not long after this event that the policy 
was incorporated into MPR Enactment No. IJ.1983. It dictated that the 
Pancasila be made the sole foundation of all parties. Golkar obviously 
intended to maintain and strengthen the position of the asas tunggal in the 
social and national life of the nation in the face of a perceived threat from 
other ideologies. 

Since the PPP was "based on Isiam" and the PDI on “Indonesian 
Democracy, Indonesian Nationalism and Social Justice,” these statements 
became a target of the drive.'§ The government justified its decision in a 
number of ways, three of which were especially prominent. First, the 
government wanted to establish a sense of unity among the different 
elements of the nation. In other words, the government saw that the 
existence of different political ideologies meant that parties and 
organizations had less of a sense of common purpose, which gave rise to 
the tensions between them. This sense of unity would lead to the second 
purpose of establishing national stability. In the eyes of the government, 
national stability could be reached by recognizing the sole foundation of the 
Pancasila. This echoed the principles of the Pancasila itself, especially the 
third principle, ‘Persatuan Indonesia’, or Indonesian Unity. Third, 


'S Rusli Karim, Perjalanan Partai Politik Indonesia: Sebuah Potret Pasang Surut (Jakarta: 


Rajawali Press, 1983), 219. 
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pembangunan nasional,'9 or national development was a high prority for 
the government. Whenever this issue was raised, it made it clear that the 
ideologies of the above mentioned two parties in particular mitigated 
against its programs in this area. If the political parties implemented the 
Pancasila as their sole foundation they would be able to concentrate on the 
issue of national development, the real problem faced by the nation.2° 

The desire of the government to implement the asas tunggal sole 
foundation targeted not only political parties, but all social or mass 
organizations. With the approval of the DPR, on June 17, 1985, the 
government issued law No. 8/1985 stating that all social or mass 
organizations had to implement the Pancasila as their sole foundation. 
Article 1 of the law states that a mass organization is an organization which 
is established by a group of Indonesian citizens motivated by similar 
aspirations, professions, ideals, religious interests, or beliefs in God, with 
the objective of pursuing certain goals within the state of Indonesia.2) Since 
then, there has not been a single social organization or political party that 
has not applied the Pancasila as the sole foundation. Any party that 
refused to obey the law was declared to have betrayed the state, not just 
the ruling government, and was to be outlawed. 


General Responses to the Proposal of Asas Tunggail 
The stipulation of the sole basis of Pancasila invited responses from both 
individuals and social organizations. Most did not recognize the need for 


'? For a clearer idea of pembangunan nasional or national development, see Howard M. 


Federspiel, Musim Intellectuals and National Development in. Indonesia (New York: Nova 
Science Publisher, 1992). 


® Fachry Ali, “Pancasila Sebagai Kritik Realitas Kelamsaan dan Sosial Politik” in his Islam, 


Pancasila dan Pergulatan Politik (Jakarta: Pustaka Antara, 1984), 225, Alfian, “Suharto and Question of 
Political Stability,” Pacific Commrunity 2, 3 (April 1971), 536-537 and Faisal Ismail, Islam, 15. 
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the state to become involved with different religions and ethnic groups. The 
majority of Muslim scholars disagreed with the government’s proposal and 
the arguments behind the policy, approaching it for different reasons and 
from different angles. Fachry Ali, for example, reasoned that, by applying 
Pancasila as sole basis for all political parties, those that did not apply it 
already would have to re-write their constitutions, re-establish their 
political orientations, and re-formulate their programs in order to adjust to 
the current political situation. Above all, this would lead to confusion 
among a party’s supporters, and would finally erode their loyalty to the 
party. He reasoned that this was a step backward in political development 
since diversity marks the mature political system.22 

One of the most interesting responses came from a highly principled 
Muslim scholar, Deliar Noer, who had been punished earlier by both the 
Soekarno and Soeharto governments for his stands on democratic 
actions.23 Expressing strong disagreement with the policy of making the 
Pancasila the sole foundation, he compared the arguments of Soeharto and 
Soekano, asserting that Soekarno had offered a better policy as far as 
ideology was concerned. He pointed out that, in the 1950s, Soekarno 
allowed each political party to apply its preferred ideology in addition to 
Pancasila in order to distinguish itself from others. For instance, the NU 
took Islam as its additional basis, while Partai Katolik (Catholic Party) 
based itself on the principle of belief in “One God in general, the Pancasila 


in particular, and action in accordance with Catholic doctrine,’ and 


= See Kompas, September 3, 1982. 
> Inspired by of the political trends in the Reformation Era of President Habibie, Noer has 


founded PUI (Partai Ummat Islam or Muslim Party). This party applies Islam as its foundation. 


© Parkindo based itself on the principle of “Christianity.” As for the PNI, they 
based themselves on the principle of Marhaenism (Proletarianism).24 

After discussing several issues related to the Pancasila, such as religion 

and the nature of each political party, Noer arrives at several conclusions: 

1. The sole foundation of Pancasila for all political parties without stating its 
own basis has ignored the diversity of the community that has developed 
according to their own beliefs. These beliefs might come from religion or 
other sources. 

2. The sole foundation has blocked people of the same faith from uniting 
themselves and having dialogue based on their beliefs. At this point, the sole 
foundation contains a violation, not a freedom, which is the main 
characteristic of democracy. 

3. The sole foundation has ignored the relations between religion and politics 
which for certain religions, especially Islam, is in contrast to their beliefs. 
This encourages the secularization of politics. 

4. The sole foundation has blocked the possibility of developing comprehension, 
such as that of religion, that probably strengthens the Pancasila in the 


country. The result is that the community is disadvantaged by getting fewer 
alternative ways (or none at all) to develop the country.25 


In order to examine the significance of the NU’s response as a religious 
& movement to the implementation of the sole foundation, I will elaborate on 
that of Muhammadiyah, which has a similar status to the NU. The 
Muhammadiyah,% the second largest Muslim group in Indonesia, accepted 
the sole foundation after long deliberation. Generally speaking, the attitude 
of the Muhammadiyah toward the Pancasila was like that of the NU, 
considering the involvement of leaders from both groups in establishing the 
country in 1945, particularly in the series of leaders’ meetings during the 
period in question. Both groups believed that their leaders had carefully 
considered Islamic values and teachings when they discussed the 
philosophical basis of the country and had arrived at the five principles of 


*4 Noer, /slam, Pancasila, $2. 
@ > Noer, /slam, Pancasila, 60-61. 
*° For information about its rise and later development go back to chapter L 
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@ the Pancasila.2” The decision to accept the sole foundation, however, took 
longer for the Muhammadiyah. 

Generally speaking, the leaders of the Muhammadiyah were divided into 
two camps, one “fundamentalist,” which rejected the policy outright, and 
the other more open to consultation in finding a solution. Unlike the NU, 
handling the situation where the sole foundation was accepted before it was 
enacted as law, the Muhammadiyah took two steps: one step was to consult 
with President Suharto, and the other was to wait until the law was passed. 
Consequently the Muhammadiyah postponed its 41*t national congress 
(originally scheduled for February 1984) until December 7, 1985 in order to 
incorporate the law of the sole foundation into its party statutes. At the 
congress, President Soeharto delivered a welcoming speech in which 
declared the following: 

The assertion of Pancasila as the sole basis not only means upholding its 
@ principles, which are basically in agreement with the teachings of our religion, 
but also strengthening our unity and integrity as a nation. We are a pluralistic 

nation in terms of ethnic group, religion, race and social group. Without a 

common philosophy such as Pancasila, we will be in conflict with one other and 

this will lead us to disunity... 
The declaration of Pancasila as the sole basis not only means including it 
in the constitution of an organization, but also obliges us to develop it in our 


social and national programs. We must endlessly make every effort to make 
Pancasila color all aspects of our social and national life.28 


It was at this congress that the Muhammadiyah officially accepted the 
Pancasila as its sole foundation. According to article 2 of the 
Muhammadiyah’s constitution, it is based on the Pancasila. However, in 
maintaining that Muhammadiyah is a mass Islamic organization, article 1 


of the constitution states that ‘it is a socio-religious movement with the 


27 Shaleh Harun and Abdul Munir Mulkan, Lotar Belakang Ummat Islam Menerima Pancasila 
Sebagal Asas Tunggal: Sebuah Kajian Informatif Pandangan NU-Muhammadiyah Yogyakarta: Aquarius, 
1986), 150-152 
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objective of enjoining good and prohibiting evil, subscribing to the Islamic 
creed in conformity with the teaching of the Qur'an and the Sunnah of the 
Prophet.” For H.A.R. Fachruddin, the acceptance of the Pancasila as its sole 
foundation was for the Muhammadiyah, like a motorcyclist donning a 
“safety helmet.’2? Adopting a similar tone, Amien Rais asserted that the 
Muhammadiyah ‘easily’ accepted Pancasila principles,° on the grounds 
that “Pancasila is a valid ticket with which we could take the ‘bus’ of 
Indonesia. Without this ticket we would not take that bus." Thus, as far as 
Indonesian nationalism was concerned, it seems that the Muhammadiyah's 
acceptance of Pancasila as its sole basis was more a response to pressure 
from the ruling government than a wholehearted acceptance of the 


Pancasila’s message. 


The NU’s Response to the Asas Tunggal Ideology 
The NU’s commitment to Indonesian nationalism can be seen in the legal 
and religious arguments it cited when it accepted Pancasila as the sole 
foundation. It declared its acceptance of the sole foundation in 1983, one 
year before it withdrew from politics and two years before the law on the 
Pancasila as sole foundation was passed by the government. In the same 
text in which it later announced its decision to withdraw from politics the 
NU declared: 
1. Pancasila as the basis and philosophy of the state of the Republic of 
Indonesia is not a religion; neither can it replace religion nor be used to 
replace the position of religion. 


2. The principle of “Belief in One God” as the foundation of the Republic of 
Indonesia, as stated in article 29 paragraph | of the 1945 Constitution 


See Amien Rais, “Kata Pengantar,” in M. Rusli Karim, ed. Muhammadiyah Dalam Kritik dan 
Komentar (Jakarta: Rajawali, 1986), ix. 


* See M. Bambang Pranowo, “Which Islam and Which Pancasila?: Islam and the State in 
Indonesia,” in Arief Budiman, ed., State and Civil Society in Indonesia (Clayton, Victoria: Center of 
Southeast Asian Studies, Monash University, 1990), 488. See also Faisal Ismail. “Pancasila as the Sole 
Basis,” 46. 
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which gives life to all other principles, reflects “monotheism” (tawhid) in 
accordance with the notion of belief {iman) in Islam. 

3. For the NU, Islam, which teaches agidah and shari’ah, encompasses aspects 
of the relationship of human being with his/her God and the 
interrelationship between human beings. 

4. The acceptance and observance of the Pancasila constitutes a realization of 
Indonesian Muslim's aspirations to carry out their shari’ah. 

5. As a consequence of this creed, the NU has on obligation to maintain the 
true notion of the Pancasila and its correct and consistent observance by 
all.31 


On the surface, one could argue that the NU’ s acceptance of the 
Pancasila as the sole foundation was caused by political pressure from the 
New Order government, just as was the case with the Muhammadiyah later 
on. It is true that during the first half of the New Order period, Muslims had 
suffered persecution. From the perspective of Indonesian nationalism, 
however, the policy was actually a reflection of the NU’s own commitment to 
Indonesian nationalism as a bulwark of the nation-state. This can be seen 
from a historical perspective. The NU's leaders, represented by K.H. Wahid 
Hasjim,32 were actively involved in discussing the formation of the 
Indonesian state, its philosophical foundation, and the preamble to the 
1945 Constitution. In reply to criticism concerning the position of Islam 
and the foundation of the nation, Hasjim announced: 

Our past history fhe argued] has shown that we have not yet achieved unity. In 

the interest of this unity, which we most urgently require in our endeavor to 

establish out Indonesian State, in out minds the most important question is not, 


‘What ultimately shall be the place off Islam [in that state]?’ The important 
question should rather be, ‘by what means shall we assure the place of [our] 


*' PBNU, Nahdlatul Ulama Kembali ke Khittah 1926 (Bandung: Risalah, 1985), 118. 
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religion in Free Indonesia? I therefore once again repeat: What we need most of 
ali at this time is the indissoluble unity of the nation.» 


In addition to this historical perspective, K.H. Ahmad Siddiq notes: 


1. Indonesian Muslims’ struggle to fight against the colonialists and to fight for 
independence from their imperialiam has gone on for a long time. 

2. When the struggle for Indonesian independence approached its goal, 
Muslims contributed greatly in preparing independence. Through their 
leaders, Muslims were involved in deciding the form, foundation, and the law 
of the state that would exist. 

3. After independence, without hesitation, Muslims supported and maintained 
independence, not only as their national duty but also as their religious 
(Islamic) duty (jihad). 

4. After the physical revolution was over, Muslims contributed to the hard-won 
independence in two main ways: 

a. They succeeded in maintaining the nation in the face of separatist 
movements and other rebellions; 

b. During the New Order's reign, Muslims fully participated in national 
programs.%4 


In view of the above considerations, Siddiq concludes why Muslims have 
to maintain the Pancasila as follows: 


1. Establishing the nation and its form of leadership to keep the edstence of 
religious life and managing worldly welfare is wajib (obligatory); 

2. The agreement [underlying the above], of Indonesians in establishing 
Indonesian State is valid and binds all the citizens, including Muslims; 

3. The valid agreement, that is NKRI (Negara Kesatuan Republik Indonesia or 
the Republic of Indonesian States), is valid from an Ialamic legal view, so 
that it has to be kept and its existence has to be maintained; 

4. The validity of the agreement which binds all the citizens results in the 
following obligations: 

a being obligatory according to its form and constitution of the state as 
what was decided in the agreement; - 

b. obligatory to keep and practice the foundation of the basic law as what 
had been decided in the agreement which mean to keep the foundation 
from being violated and misled;*5 

c. obligatory to obey the official ruler, namely not to enjoy the evil, against 
Allah (God) and the existing evils; 


3 “Agama Dalam Indonesia Merdeka,” in Indonesia Merdeka, 1, 3 (May 25, 1945), 3. As also 
quoted by Harry J. Benda in his work The Crescent and the Rising Sun: Indonesian Islam under the 
Japanese Occupation 1942-1945 (The Hague and Bandung: W. van Hoeve, 1958), 189. 


* Muktamar Situbondo, from his work, Tradisi Pesantren: Studi tentang Pandangan Hidup Kyai 
(Jakarta: LP3ES, 1983). 85. 


*> Compare this to the principle of nationalism found in Emest Geliner, Nations and 
Nationalism (Ithaca and New York: Cornell University Preas, 1994), 1-2. 
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d. obligatory to cooperate actively and constructively in the efforts of gaining 
the goals of establishing the state. 

His understanding of Indonesian history, of Muslims’ role in the nation- 
state, and of the state's conception of religion (considered valid by Islam), 
leads Ahmad Siddiq to approve the NU’s attitude that “the Republic of 
Indonesia is the final form of the Indonesian state, especially for the Muslim 
ummat."37 Using a legal analogy (qiyas), Siddiq likens the use of Pancasila 
as the basis and national ideology of the state to a fruit eaten by Muslims 
every day for the past forty years. The question of whether eating it was 
lawful or unlawful for Muslims was strange and illogical.%* 

According to Abdurrahman Wahid, historically speaking the Pancasila is 
a product of Indonesians’ struggle to discover an appropriate foundation for 
their country when faced with a choice between a bewildering array 
ideologies: Islam, nationalism, capitalism, socialism and communism. 
Generally speaking, there were two universal ideologies popular in 
Indonesia prior to the establishment of the Pancasila. The first was 
secularism which prevented religion from having the entire field to itself. 
According to this outlook, the state had to be neutral in dealing with 
religious affairs, indeed, some would say, had to stay out of religious 
matters altogether. The second ideology was theocratic ideology, i.e., the 
desire to make the Indonesian state resemble the system developed by 
Muhammad when he was ruling Medina. According to this view the 
president would also have to be a religious leader (ulama) who would decide 
everything as the Prophet Muhammad would have. Wahid reasons that 


°° Muktamar Situbondo, 85-86. Italic emphasis added. 
3) \uktamar Situbondo, 94. 
* Ismail, “Islam, politics. 37. 
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because of the unlikelihood that either ideology could be fully implemented 

© in Indonesia due to its pluralistic nature, Indonesian leaders such as Agus 
Salim, Muhammad Natsir, Soekarno, Wahid Hasjim, Tan Malaka, 
Muhammad Hatta and Syahrir all decided to accept the Pancasila as the 
philosophical basis for Indonesia.39 


B. The Political Participation of the NU After the 1926 Khittah: Non- 
Political Policies of Politics of NU 


Ever since the mid-1980s the New Order has gradually been changing its 
policy toward Islam. In commenting on this trend, William Liddle claims that 
“Muslims point both to the many positive government actions taken since 
the mid-1980s and to the decline in heavy handed repression of activist 
Muslim individuals and groups as evidence that the government now has 

@ much better understanding of Islamic aspirations.” He also points out, 
however, that this likewise constitutes evidence that the government had 
fallen under the influence of advocates of an Islamic state.*° Agreeing with 
the common Muslim view, Liddle then says, 

that there has been a palpable relaxation of tensions, and that the reason for the 

new penne is a more sophisticated government attitude toward Islamic 

demands. This attitude is in turn a product of the Islamization of Indonesian 


society and culture over the past thirty years and of the tireless effort of the neo- 
modernist intellectuals.*! 


*? KH. Imron Hamzah and Choitul Anam, eds, Sebwah Dialog Mencari Kejelasan: Gus Dur 
Diadili Kiai-kiai (Surabaya: Jawa Pos, 1989), 52-53. 
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Pointing to the establishment of ICMI (Ikatan Cendikiawan Muslim 
Indonesia, or Indonesian Muslim Intellectual Association), Liddle reasons 
that the change in Soehato’s policy toward Islam was caused by the fact that 


it fits very well his (Soeharto) strategic plan to maintain control over the political 
system through the 1997 parliamentary election and the 1998 convening of the 
Super-parliamentary People’s Consultative Assembly (Majelis Permusyawaratan 
Rakyat), which has the constitutional responsibility of electing the president and 
vice-president every five years. ‘2 


It is reasonable to say that the change in political attitude on the part of 
the New Order toward Muslim groups during the late 1980s and early 1990s 
was the result of Suharto’s wish to maintain control over the political system, 
and continue to hold the position of president. There was, however, no single 
factor leading to this decision being taken. The attitude of compromise shown 
by prominent Muslim groups, like the NU, which accepted the Pancasila as 
the sole foundation certainly contributed to an improvement. The above 
change resulted in a different climate of state-Muslim group relations, just as 
it improved the Muslim attitude toward nationalism. Subsequently, the 
change also led Muslim groups to change their political behavior in order to 
remain involved in the national development of the country. 

The general conclusion is that NU's political discourse is reactive in 
nature. This is also true of other religious and social movements in the 
country. It indicates that its nature is to respond to events, changes, and 
tendencies occurring in the country. This characteristic is, in fact, common 


to social and religious movements throughout the world. In the case of the 


* Liddle, “The Istamic Turn, 625. 
*? See for example Sjamsuddia Haris, “NU dan Godaan Politik Menjelang Muktamer ke 28” {MU 
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NU, several examples of this tendency can be cited in support of this 
conclusion. 


The first such example is in fact one of the main reasons why the NU was 
initially founded in 1926, namely, the problems Muslims were facing 
internationally in the early 1920s, the problem of khilafat,“4 and the local 
problems of traditional Muslims faced with colonialism and the emergence of 
a reformist current. The NU’s reaction can also be seen in its withdrawal 
from Masyumi after realizing that the Masyumi leadership was dominated 
by modernists. Another instance of this behavior was its withdrawal from 
the PPP after being disappointed by the leadership of Naro, who was 
considered authoritarian and inclined to work against NU interests.‘5 

Since leaving party politics and accepting the Pancasila as the sole 
foundation for all social organizations in the country, the NU has shown a 
slightly different behavior in politics. According to Abdurrahman Wahid, the 
shift in the NU’s political behavior, starting with the acceptance of the 
Pancasila as the sole foundation, has shown that it put the survival of the 
nation before its own.“ As a socio-political force, the NU’s political 
participation during the 1980s and 1990s can be examined in either of two 
ways. One way is to look at how the NU motivates its politicians without any 
organizational connection to official party politics. Another way is to look at 
how the NU responds to the political policies passed by the New Order 
government. Above all, however, it is essential to understand the general 


trends of NU political behavior. In order to comprehend NU political 


“ See my explanation in the first chapter. 
“S See also Kacung Marijan, “NU’s Response to the New Order’s Political Development,” in The 
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behavior, it would be useful to elaborate on the NU’s doctrine of Ahi al- 
® Sunnah wa al-Jama’ah. 

Ever since it was founded, the NU has clearly stated that it follows the 
doctrines of Ah! al-Sunnah wa al-Jama’a and that it recognizes as its 
sources the Qur’an, the Sunnah (Prophet Muhammad’s traditions}, the Jjma’ 
(general consensus), and the Qiyas (Analogy). K.H. Mustofa Bisri interprets 
the concept of Ahi al-Sunnah wa al-Jama’ah“ as a doctrine that holds to the 
following doctrines: 

1, In the field of Islamic laws, it adheres to the teachings of one of the four 


schools of thought (Hanafi, Malild, Syafii and Hambali). In practice, however, 
as most Indonesian Muslims do, the NU predominantly adheres to the Syafi'is 


school of thought. 
2. In Tawhid (the doctrine of God’s Oneness), the NU follows the teaching of 
Imam Abu Mansur al-Maturidi; 
3. In the field of Tasawuf, the NU follows the basic teachings of Imam Abu 
Qosim al-Junaid. 
e The above religious tradition, also known as Iman (Belief), Islam and 


Ihsan (Good Conduct), gave birth to the normative attitude embodied in 
theses characteristics of the NU, namely: 


1. Tawassuth and i’tidal, namely to take a more moderate attitude with at its 
core the life principle to esteem highly the obligation to behave justly and 
rightly in the midst of society. 

2. Tasamuh, namely to take a tolerant attitude toward differences of opinion, 
both with regard to religion, in particular questions of a furu’ character or 
that have become Kiulafiyah (minor differences); 

3. Tawazun, namely to take a balanced and solemn attitude toward Allah, 
human beings, and life’s environment to harmonize interests of the past, of 
the present, and of the future;“* 

4. Amar Ma’ruf Nahi munkar, namely to be always sensitive to stimulate good, 
useful and advantageous deeds for society; and to refuse and prevent all that 
leads to a degradation of life’s values.” 


“’ Musthofa Bisyri, Risalah Ahlussunnah WalJama'‘ah (Menara Kudus: Yayasan Al-Ibris, 1967), 


* KH. Ahmad Siddiq Khittah, 38-40. 
®& ‘° PBNU, Kembali ke Khitah 1926 (Bandung: Risalah, 1985), 119. 
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Even the NU’s attitude toward politics is generally influenced by Islam, 
® which has a distinct approach to the concept other religions, like 
Christianity in the West. The domain of religion in the West, represented by 
the Church, and the domain of politics, represented by the state, are 
separate and coexist with their own distinct laws and chains of authority. 
This concept of separating church and state in the West follows the 
Christian maxim, “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s.”% Muslims, however, regard religion 
and politics as inseparable. This is probably what influenced Nakamura’s 
conclusion regarding the study of Islam in Indonesia to the effect that: 
“Religion cannot and should not be reduced to politics, nor perhaps, to 
culture.”5! The domain of Caesar and that of Allah (the religion of Islam) are 
mutually inclusive. Religion and temporal power seem to be twins. Many 
believe that they are like two sides of the same coin. The normative attitude 
6 that characterizes the NU, and especially the quality of tawazun (or taking 
a balance and solemn attitude toward Allah by human beings}, and to 
harmonize the interests of the past, the present and the future, the NU can 
neither ignore political trends nor be fully involved in politics. The political 
situation in Indonesian in the 1980s-1990s convinced the NU to take this 
attitude. 
The above reality and the NU’s policy of a return to the 1926 khittah, 
have forced the NU to redefine its political orientation in order to uphold the 
interests of its members and the nation. In general, the first decision taken 


by the NU after returning to the 1926 khittah was to give NU members and 


© Luke 20:25. 


‘| Mitsuo Nakamura, “The Radical Traditionalism of the Nadhlatul Ulama in Indonesia: A 

Personal Account of the 26" National Congress, June 1977, Semarang,” in Greg Barton and Greg Fealy, 

© Nahdlatul Ulama, Traditional Islam and Modernity in Indonesia (Clayton: Monash Asia Institute, 1996), 
89, 


politicians the opportunity to participate in any official political party 
during the 1987 general election without officially having to declare 
structural or organizational links to any political party. Prior to the election, 
the NU released its own seven-point political platform, namely: 


1. NU officers are not allowed to hold positions im both the NU and a political 
party at the same time, 

2. NU members are allowed to be candidates for the DPR in the election, 

3. Those who are candidates are allowed to campaign for the political party 

they campaign for. 

NU members who are not officers of any political party nor candidates of the 

DPR, are not allowed to campaign. 

The above point (4) is also applied to the NU Mubaligh (Islamic Preacher) /da’i 

or preachers, 

NU officers cannot represent any political party in the election committee. 

All NU members are encouraged to participate in the election in order to 

make it successful.2 


Se: a, 


Arbi Sanit concludes that the above policy of the NU shows that, as a 
social or mass organization, it kept open the possibility of using politics to 
promote the interests of members. At this point in time, however, the NU 
has chosen to do it through individual, rather than organizational 
involvement in politics. The NU leaders in charge of managing the daily 
activities of the organization are not given permission to have dual positions 
during the election. As I mentioned earlier, the current NU leaders were not 
very happy with what had been done by Naro of the PPP when he removed 
most of the NU leaders from the list of DPR candidates for the 1982 
election. The ideals behind the NU's policy say that the NU cannot leave 
politics completely; therefore, the above seven points show us that the NU 
wanted to keep its commitment to the national interest but, at the same 


time, tried not to show its disappointment with the PPP too clearly. 


52 See Warta NU 1 Jasmary (1986). 
*® Arbi Sanit, “Politik NU sebagai Organisasi Masyarakat: Masalah dan Prospek,” in K.H. As’ad 


Syamsul Arifin, NU dalam Tantangan (Jakarta : Al Kautsar, 1989), 86. 
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Furthermore, Sanit sees the political behavior of the NU after returning 
to the 1926 khittah as pragmatic in its character. NU leaders wished to 
promote the ummat’s interests, which they felt they represented. This 
shows that they wanted to continue to uphold the basic ideas of the 
foundation of the NU, i.e., promoting the interests of the ummat. Other 
examples supporting this argument included As’ad Syamsul Arifin,s 
meeting with Soeharto in order to discuss certain points of the PMP 
(Pendidikan Moral Pancasila, or Teachings of Panacasila Values),54 
Abdurrahman Wahid's position as a member of the People’s Consultative 
Assembly or MPR, and the existence of NU politicians in the PPP.5S 

For Mitsuo Nakamura, the above conception of politics does not 
necessarily mean that the NU ignored the various political wings of the 
organization; in fact the NU had opened the opportunity for them to join the 
existing political parties, i.e., PPP, the Golkar and PDI.“ The composition of 
the DPP (Dewan Pimpinan Pusat, or National Board) of PPP 1987 showed 
that there were a number of NU politicians given positions in the PPP and 
Golkar. In the PPP were listed Mathori Abdul Djalil, Zarkasih Noer, Jenis 
Zahiruddin, Hamzah Haz, Anshari Syams, Zein Badjeber, H. Imam Sofwan. 
Even Golkar’s list included a young politician of the NU, Slamet Effendy 
Yusuf. 

In explaining the redefinition of the political role of the NU, Ahmad Siddiq 
states that for the NU, politics means creating a healthy political culture 


* The PMP is an obligatory course given to students; it consists of government interpretation of 
the Pancasila. In the first proposals for this course NU leaders found that there were a number of 
interpretations which did not conform to Islamic teachings. The meeting of Arifin and Socharto was in 
order to resolve these points. 

*S Sanit, “Politik NU, 87. 


 Khoirul Fathoni and Muhammad Zen, “Interview with Mitsuo Nakamura,” in their work NU 
Pasca Khittah: Prospek Ukhuwah Dengan Muhammadiyah (Yogyakarta: Media Widya Mandala, 1992), 
174. 
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where every citizen can practice his or her rights with full understanding 


and responsibility, respect the akhlakul karimah (good moral values), 


appreciate democratic rules, and prioritize the interests of the nation above 


those of individuals and groups.’’ This view was later officially presented to 
the 28 Congress held in Yogyakarta in 1990 in the following wording: 


1. 


2. 


To practice politics for the NU means the participation of the citizens in the 
nation state totally according to the Pancasila and the 1945 Constitution; 
Politics for the NU is politics which shows nationalism and which is targeted 
at national integration with attempts to continually support unity in order to 
reach national goals, namely a welfare society; 

Politics for the NU is to develop values of actual freedom and democracy, 
educate a mature nation to be aware of rights, duty, responsibility, for the 
sake of the welfare of all citizens; 

Politics for the NU should be practiced with good morality, ethics, and with 
the belief in God, with a just, appreciate unity....; 

Politics for the NU must be practiced with honesty and religious morality, be 
constitutionally just, and according to the values that have been made, as 
well as being able to develop discussion in solving mutual problems; 

Politics for the NU is practiced in order to strengthen national consensus 
and must be conducted with akhlakul karimah (good morality) in as the 
practice of the concept of Ahi al-Sunnah wa al-Jama’ah, 


. Politics for the NU, cannot for any reason be pursued by sacrificing the 


collective interests or disintegrating the unity; 


. The different views among NU members must be conducted in a friendly 


manner, and in mutual appreciation, so that in practicing politics the NU 
members can still maintain unity.** 


The above conception of politics, according to Kacung Marijan, was in 


line with the will of the New Order prior to the 1980s, namely the idea of 


floating masses.» The difference, however, was that during the 1980s and 


1990s, the NU gave clear permission to its members and politicians in order 


to participate in the election. With such a conception of politics, contacts 


* Delivered in his opening speech to the seminar on “The Existence and the Role of the NU after 
Retumed to the khittah,” conducted by DPW (Dewan Pimpinan Wilayah, or The Provincial Board) of East 
Java, 5 March 1989. 


“8 PBNU, Permasalahan dan jawoban Muktamar NU ke 28 (Kudus: Menara Kudus, 1990), 172- 


173. 


* Kacung Maridjan, Quo Vadis NU: Setelah Kembali ke Khittah 1926 (Jakarta: Erlanggs, 1992), 


189. 
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between the NU and political parties and between the NU and the ruling 


government were carried out by individuals. 


The Significant of the Rapat Akbar, March 1, 1992 

One of the traditions usually observed by the NU, by which it expresses 
its political attitude, is to hold gatherings or mass rallies. On March 1, 
1992 the NU commemorated its sixty-sixth anniversary by holding the 
Rapat Akbar (tremendous mass rally) at the Senayan Sports Stadium in 
Jakarta. The apparent purpose of the Rapat Akbar was to celebrate the 
organization’s anniversary by publicly reiterating the NU's loyalty to the 
Pancasila and to the 1945 Constitution. The same statement of loyalty was 
actually publicly decided at its National Conference in Situbondo in 1983. 
The Rapat Akbar in fact has particular importance as far as my thesis of 
the NU’s role in nationalism is concerned. 

According to Douglas Ramage, there were several reasons for the NU’s 
public reiteration of loyalty to the Pancasila.© First, it was a way for 
Abdurrhman Wahid, chairman of the NU, to avoid approving Soeharto’s bid 
for a fifth five-year term in office. Wahid contends that the NU wanted to 
avoid an explicit endorsement of Soeharto by limiting itself to a public 
reiteration of loyalty to the Pancasila. For Wahid, supporting Soeharto for 
another five-year term would have been contrary to genuine democratic 
principles, which should be expressed through free and fair political 
competition. Ramage continues: 

Second, Se oe ee of the new government- 

sponsored Islamic organization, the Indonesian Muslim Intellectuals’ Association 

(ICM]). He was anxious to demonstrate that the ummat was still united behind . 

him and supportive of his vision of an inclusive, democratic Islam. ICMI, Wahid 


believes, legitimizes Islamic exclusivism and erodes social tolerance for non- 
Muslim Indonesians. Wahid wished to show that the NU supported a nascent 


© Douglas E. Ramage, Politics in Indonesia: Democracy, Islam and the Ideology of Tolerance 


(London and New York: Routledge), 1997. $7. 
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democratization process and would not be co-opted by the government in the 

manner of Muslim intellectuals who had recently thrown their weight behind the 

government-backed ICMI. 

Third, Wahid perceived a rising tide of sectarianism and fundamentalism in 

Indonesia and so he wanted to depict in the NU rally a pluralistic, non-sectarian 

Islam which recognized Pancasila as the religiously neutral basis of the state. 

Wahid perceived that sectarianism threatened one of the most positive aspects of 

the New Order society: the serving of direct links between one’s religion or 

ethnicity and how one participates in politics. Wahid believed that the New 

Order formula for de-linking religion and other “primordial” affinities from mass 

politics was under grave threat. 

Fourth, there was an internal NU purpose to the Rapat Akbar. Wahid sought to 

demonstrate the support of NU through a rally of up to two million NU 

members.®! 

Douglas Ramage's analysis is based mostly on his view of Wahid as a 
person, yet when looking at the statements above and the scale of the event, the 
significance of the NU's commitment to the problems of the nation is also made 
clear. This was admitted by Wahid himself, who said that “this event (the Rapat 
Akbar) is not personal in its character.” He then added that Indonesia was 
facing a new phase with a new political setting, of which one aspect was the 
need for a stabilizing force in the nation. No single force could guarantee this 
stability, although the Pancasila and the 1945 Constitution went a long way 
towards doing so. Certainly, ABRI was not enough and neither was Golkar. 6 
Thus, the event was meant as a preemptive attempt to avoid the instability of 
the political situation.© 

According to Wahid, the Rapat Akbar was also aimed at convincing 
Muslims in the country that the NU's religious conception of Indonesia's 
pluralistic character needed to be developed. This ran counter to the Islamic 


State ideology developed by certain smaller groups of Muslims in Indonesia. 


5! Ramage, Politics in Indonesia, $7-58. 
® “Gus Dur dan Rapat Akbar NU,” Aula (March 1992), 34. 


© Tt should be noted here that one of the possible reasons leading to the collapse of Suharto’s New 
Order government five years later may have been the implication of this same argument. 
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Wahid maintained that widespread Muslim support would be useful as a 
momentum to start transforming the nation without interference from the 


government.64 


Reorientation of Political Islam 

The NU’s decision to return to the khittah of 1926 turned Islam towards 
a cultural strategy of community development. More importantly, it changed the 
nature of the state-citizen relationship, a change that has had a positive impact 
on the development of Indonesian nationalism. Islam is no longer regarded as 
an opponent of the state, but rather as a partner. This change was not simply 
caused by the NU's leaving politics: the government's wariness of Islamic-state 
ideology seemed to have been eliminated. 

The 1980s and the first half of the 1990s (before the collapse of Soehato’s 
New Order government) represented an important period for political Islam; it 
was a period when Islamic forces in the country developed the momentum to 
overcome the negative image of the Muslim community. It was a period during 
which professionals, intellectuals, and technocrats established a number of 
important bases of modern Muslim society. It was also a period during which 
almost all segments of the socio-cultural (rather then socio-political) sector were 
profoundly affected by extensive activities of a vastly enlarged group of Muslim 
leaders who founded new businesses, established modern schools and 
introduced new values and religious orientations. 

As a further positive outcome of the above trend, there have been three 
factors determining the course of the cultural Islamization of the country. The 
first factor was the ongoing effort at liberating Islam from political symbolism. It 
seemed clear that this was the result of the “Islam yes but Islamic party no” 


“Gus Dur dan Rapat Akbar NU,” Aula (March 1992), 36-37. 
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attitude that prominent Muslim leaders, among them Nurcholish Madjid and 
Abdurrahman Wahid, had held since the late 1970s. Nevertheless, it was not 
until there was widespread acceptance of the Pancasila as the sole basis that 
this propaganda became a reality. 

The second factor was a rise in Muslim political articulateness, oriented 
towards greater understanding of Islam, democracy, human rights, justice and 
humanism, The Islamic symbolism of struggle, used before 1980, had become 
less dominant. The third factor was the indirect involvement of Muslims in the 
political arena of the New Order government. These three factors have made 
Islam, represented by the NU, a determining factor in developing nationalism in 
the country. 

One of the most significant recent developments for political Islam was 
the rise of ICMI (Ikatan Cendikiawan Muslim Seluruh Indonesia or All- 
Indonesian Association of Muslim Intellectuals) on December 8, 1990. The 
formation of ICMI was initiated by a group of Muslim student activists from 
Brawijaya University Malang. It was originally meant to be a social organization 
of Indonesian Muslim scholars. Prof. Dr. BJ. Habibie, who was Minister of 
Research and Technology at the time, was unanimously elected as ICMI’s first 
chairman. ICMI’s main objective was to increase the participation of Muslim 
scholars in the elaboration of the strategy for national development. It is 
important to note that, after the collapse of Soeharto’s New Order government, 
Habibie came to replace him as the third President of Indonesia. ICMI’s leaders 
immediately became more actively involved in the development of the nation- 
state. 

Although ICMI was supposed to be an alternative for developing society, 
its sudden political maneuvers seem to have caused the “failure” of the above 
strategy. ICMI was regarded as a distortion of the step-by-step development 
process of political Islam. Abdurrahman Wahid considered ICMI to be sectarian 
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in character and declared that he neither supported nor opposed its creation, 
but refused to join because “such an association would lead to the re- 
emergence of islamic sectarianism and fundamentalism in the country. Also, as 
an independent entity of civil society, intellectuals should not organize 
themselves according to narrow categories such as their Islamic faith, let alone 


themselves collaborate with the state.”65 


5 Studia Islamika 3, 2, (1996), 99. 


CONCLUSION 


The national spirit which took hold of Indonesia at the turn of the century 
bore the fruit of independence some forty years later. The Pancasila philosophy, 
agreed upon as the philosophical basis for the country during the period 
immediately following independence (1945-1949) and then implemented as the 
ideology and sole foundation of all political parties and social se mass 
organizations in 1985, was a culmination of development in three important 
areas: culture, ethnic identity and religious movements. It was very clear that, 
as in many other countries that used to be under colonialist rule, the early 
consciousness that emerged among Indonesians was a product of their desire to 
protect and promote their interests and be part of a sovereign country. At this 
early stage, a universal collective ideology was not necessarily in place. 

Culture, ethnicity and religion were often used by Indonesian nationalist 
leaders to inspire unity in the face of both Dutch and Japanese occupation. The 
declaration of the Sumpah Pemuda, or Youth Pledge, in 1928 showed that the 
cultural nationalist movement dominated all other movements, including Islam. 
The most reasonable explanation for this can be traced back to the educational 
background of those who led the movements during the formative period of 
Indonesian nationalism. 

In the early formative period, religious movements seemed to function in 
a supporting role to cultural nationalism, in the sense that explicit references to 
certain religious teachings were largely avoided by leader such as Raden Ajeng 
Kartini and movements like Boedi Oetomo. Religious movements became more 
actively involved toward the middle period of this century, playing an important 


role during the revolutionary period and contributing to the conception of the 
nation’s ideological basis. 
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Rather than simply establish an Islamic state in recognizing of the county's 
Muslim majority, secular and religious nationalist leaders arrived at a 
consensus making the Pancasila the ideological basis of Indonesia. This 
acknowledged the unique pluralistic nature of Indonesian society, while at the 
same time representing a great sacrifice on the part of Indonesian Muslims. It 
was also an attempt to establish universal values that were acceptable to each 
official religion in the country. In terms of national ideology, defined as 
“universal spirit” or value, the fact that Indonesian Muslims chose the 
Pancasila seems to indicate that they were comfortable with this definition. 

The Nahdlatul Ulama, with so many followers, was both organizationally and 
individually an integral part in the formation of the Indonesian national 
ideology of the Pancasila. The presence of K.H. Wahid Hasjim in the series of 
discussions on the Pancasila was of great significance to Muslims as well as 
followers of other religions in the country. There is no doubt that the NU's 
acceptance of the Pancasila as its sole foundation in 1983 was influenced by 
the fact that Wahid's father, who was leader of the NU in 1945, had proposed a 
similar policy for the interest of the nation-state. The historic decision made by 
the NU in 1983 showed that the organization was truly aware of itself as an 
u:tezral part in the development of Indonesian nationalism. 

The NU’s commitment to Indonesian nationalism, as the first organization to 
accept the Pancasila as its sole foundation, fully acknowledged the pluralistic 
spirit of the country. Since its declaration, in fact, the NKRI (Negara Kesatuan 
Republik Indonesia, or the Unitary State of Indonesia}, representing the 
struggle for an Islamic state, has received little support from the majority of 
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Indonesian Muslims. The policy represented the NU’s endeavor to convince 
other Islamic parties to recognize the pluralistic reality of the country. 

The NU arrived at its acceptance of Pancasila as the sole foundation before 
the enactment of the law which made this obligatory. It incorporated its 
understanding of Islamic values into the real understanding of Indonesian 
nationalism; it was not a reaction to pressure from above. This is in contrast to 
other Indonesian Muslim organizations which accepted the policy only after 
being forced to do so by law. 

The NU’s political behavior in relation to the question of national ideology, 
determined by actual conditions and by its understanding of the doctrines of 
Ahl al-Sunnah wa al-Jama’ah, has very often placed it at a disadvantage, even 
though this may have had a positive effect on the nation. After accepting the 
Pancasila as its sole foundation and leaving politics, the NU changed its 
strategy of community development by adopting of cultural approach and 
strategy. This strategy was, moreover, the result of a long struggle by such 
Muslim leaders as Nurcholish Madjid and Abdurrahman Wahid. 

Finally, one of the most significant outcomes of the above policy for 
Indonesian nationalism, i.e., leaving politics, namely to return to the khittah 
1926 and accepting the Pancasila, was the emergence of a new form of state- 
citizen relationship in the country. This was not just a new phenomenon in the 
history of Indonesian nationalism; it was a historical event that should be 
considered a valuable contribution by Indonesian Muslims to their counterparts 
in other Muslim countries in the world. It was not easy for Muslims, as a 


majority, to conceive of such a strategy, but they did. 
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